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PREFACE. 



This volume has been entitled " Summer and 
Winter Hours," because its contents are, in truth, 
the fruits of such hours, snatched at intervals from 
literary pursuits of a graver and more contiijiuous, 
though not more congenial kind. The author was 
desirous of publishing a selection* of his fugitive 
pieces, more as an intimation of his poetical existence 
than as any attempt to prove himself entitled to the 
highest honours of the Muse. If he live, he will 
put his capabilities as a poet to a more ambitious 
and arduous test. 



It need only further be remarked, that if, in the 
following pages, the writer has occasionally spoken 
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in the first person, it was simply for the sake of 
emhodying more vividly emotions which he himself 
was at the time experiencing, and with which, he 
helieves, most readers are, in a greater or less degree, 
prepared to sympathize. 

Whatever be the fate of his book, he has already 
had his own reward. The happiness he has enjoyed 
in clothing in words the various sentiments it con- 
tains — in giving a " local habitation and a name'* 
to the different moods of mind which it illustrates, 
has been to him, as it is to every brother of the 
lyre, a sufficient and abiding recompense. 



Edinburgh, t/an«ary, 1831. 
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THE UNCLE. -A MYSTERY. 



I HAD an uncle once — a man 
Of three score years and three — 

And when my reason's dawn began, 
He'd take me on his knee, 

And often talk whole winter nights 
Things that seem'd strange to me. 



He was a man of gloomy mood, 
And few his converse sought ; 

But, it was said, in solitude 

His conscience with him wrought, 

And there, before his mental eye, 
Some hideous vision brought. 
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THE UNCLE. 

There was not one in all the house 
Who did not fear his frown, 

Save I, a little careless child, 
Who gambol'd up and down, 

And often peep'd into his room. 
And pluck'd him by the gown. 



I was an orphan and alone 



My father was his brother, 
And all their lives I knew that they 

Had fondly loved each other ; 
And in my uncle's room there hung 

The picture of my mother. 



There was a curtain over it ; 

'Twas in a darkened place, 
And few or none had ever look'd 

Upon my mother's face. 
Or seen her pale, expressive smile 

Of melancholy grace. 



One night I do remember well- 
The wind was howling high. 
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And through the ancient corridors 

It sounded drearily — 
I sat and read in that old hall, 

My uncle sat close by. 



I read, but little understood 
The words upon the book, 

For with a side-long glance I mark'd 
My uncle's fearful look. 

And saw how all his quivering frame 
In strong convulsions shook. 



A silent terror o*er me stole, 

A strange unusual dread ; 
His lips were white as bone, his eyes 

Sunk far down in his head ; 
He gazed on me, but 'twas the gaze 

Of the unconscious dead. 



Then suddenly he turned him round 

And drew aside the veil 
That hung before my mother's face- 

Perchance my eyes might fail. 



THE UNCLE. 

But ne*er before that face to me 
Had seem'd so ghastljr pale. 



" Come hither, boy !" my uncle said,- 

I started at the sound, 
'Twas choked and stifled in his throat, 

And hardly utterance found, — 

Come hither, boy !" then fearfully 

He cast his eyes around. 



(€ 



" That lady was thy mother once. 
Thou wert her only child — 

O God ! I've seen her when she held 
Thee in her arms, and smiled,— 

She smiled upon thy father, boy, 
'Twas that which drove me wild ! 



€€ 



He was my brother, but his form 

Was fairer far than mine ; 
I grudged not that, — he was the prop 

Of our ancestral line. 
And manly beauty was to him 

A token and a sign. 



THE UNCLE. 

" Boy ! I had loved her too, — nay more, 

'Twas I who loved her first ; 
For months — for years — the golden thought 

Within my soul was nurst ; 
He came — he conquered — they were wed — 

My air-blown bubble burst ! 



" Then on my mind a shadow fell. 

And evil hopes grew rife ; 
The damning thought stuck in my heart 

And cut me like a knife, 
That she, whom all my days I loved, 

Should be another's wife ! 



" By Heaven ! it was a fearful thing 

To see my brother now, 
And mark the placid calm which sat 

For ever on his brow. 
That seem'd in bitter scorn to say, 

* I am more loved than thou !' 



" I left my home — I left the land — 
I cross'd the raging sea ; 



THE UNCLE. 

In vain, in vain — where'er I tum'd 
My memory went with me ; 

My whole existence, night and day. 
In memory seem'd to be. 



'* I came again, I found them here — 
Thou'rt like thy father, boy — 

He doated on that pale face there ; 
I've seen them kiss and toy, — 

I've seen him lock'd in her fond arms. 
Wrapt in delirious joy. 



" He disappeared — draw nearer, child ! 

He died — no one knew how; 
The murder'd body ne'er was found ; 

The tale is hush'd up now ; 
But there was one who rightly guess'd 

The hand that struck the blow. 



" It drove her mad; yet not his death. 

No — not his death alone ; 
For she had clung to hope when all 

Knew well that there was none, — 



THE UNCLE. 

No, boy ! it was a siglit she saw 
That froze her into stone ! 



*' I am thy uncle, child — why stare 

So frightfully aghast ? — 
The arras waves, but know'st thou not 

'Tis nothing but the blast ? 

I too have had my fears like these. 
But such vain fears are past. 



" I HI show thee what thy mother saw, — 

I feel 'twill ease my breast, 
And this wild tempest-laden night 

Suits with the purpose best. — 
Come hither — Thou hast often sought 

To open this old chest : 



" It has a secret spring, the touch 

Is known to me alone ; 
Slowly the lid is raised, and now— 

What see you that you groan 
So heavily? — that thing is but 

A bare-ribb'd skeleton." 
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A sudden crash — the lid fell down — 
Three strides he backwards gave,— - 

" O God ! it is my brother's self 
Returning from the grave ! 

His grasp of lead is on my throat — 
Will no one help or save ?" 



That night they laid him on his bed 

In raving madness tost ; 
He gnash'd liis teeth, and with wild oaths 

Blasphemed the Holy Ghost ; 
And, ere the light of morning bro^e, 

A sinner's soul was lost ! 
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MARY^Q^EEN OF SCOTS. 



Elle etait de ce monde ou les plus belles choses 

Ont le pire destin. Malherbe. 



I look'd far back into the past, and lo ! in bright array, 
I saw, as in a dream, the forms of ages pass'd away. 



It was a stately xjonvent, with its old and lofty walls, 
And gardens with their broad green walks, where soft the foot- 
step falls ; 
And o'er the antique dial-stones the creeping shadow past. 
And, all around, the noon-day sun a drowsy radiance cast. 
No sound of busy life was heard, save, from the cloister dim. 
The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters' holy hymn. 
And there five noble maidens sat beneath the orchard trees. 
In that first budding spring of youth, when all its prospects please; 
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And little reck'd they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper 

prayers, 
That Scotland knew no prouder names — held none more dear 

than theirs ; 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the Virgin's shrine. 
Of royal blood, and high descent from the ancient Stuart line : 
Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight, 
And, as they flew, they left beliind a long continuing light. 



The scene was changed. It was the court — die gay court of 

Bourbon — 
And, 'neath a thousand silver lamps, a thousand courtiers throng ; 
And proudly kindles Henry's eye, well pleased, I ween, to see 
The land assemble all its wealth of grace and chivalry : 
Gray Montmorency, o'er whose head has pass'd a storm of years, 
Strong in himself and children, stands, the first among his peers ; 
And next the Guises, who so well fame's steepest heights assail'd, 
And walk'd ambition's diamond ridge, where bravest hearts have 

fail'd,— 
And higher yet their path shall be, and stronger wax their might, 
For before them Montmorency's star shall pale its waning light ; 
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Next Louis Prince of Conde wears liis all-nnconquer'd sword, 
With great Coligni by his side, — each name a household word ! 
And there walks she of Medici — that proud Italian line. 
The mother of a race of kings — the haughty Catharine ! 
The forms that follow in her train a glorious sunshine make — 
A milky way of stars that grace a comef s glittering wake : 
But fairer far than all the rest, who bask on fortune's tide. 
Effulgent in the light of youth, is she, the new-made bride ! 
The homage of a thousand hearts — the fond deep love of one — 
The hopes that dance around a life whose charms are but begun, — 
They lighten up her chestnut eye, they mantle o'er her cheek. 
They sparkle on her open brow, and high-soul'd joy bespeak. 
Ah ! who shall blame if scarce that day, through all its brilliant 

hours, 
She thought of that quiet convent's calm, its sunshine and its 

flowers. 



The scene was changed. It was a bark that slowly held its way. 
And o'er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening lay ; 
And on its deck a lady sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 
Upon the fast receding hills that dim and distant rise. 
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No marvel that the lady wept, — there was no land -<ra earth 
She loved like that dear land, although she owed it not her birth : 
It was her mother's land — the land of childhood and of friends — 
It was the land where she had found for all her griefs amends — 
The land where her dead husband slept — the land where she 

had known 
The tranquil convent's hush'd repose, and the splendours of a 

throne: 
No marvel that the lady wept, — it was the land of France — 
The chosen home of chivalry — the garden of romance ! 
The past was bright, like those dear hills so far behind her 

bark; 
The future, like the gathering night, was ominous and dark ! 
One gaze again — one long last gaze, — " Adieu, fair France, to 

thee!" 
The breeze comes forth — she is alone on the unconscious sea. 



The scene was changed. It was an eve of raw and surly mood. 
And, in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood, 
Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds. 
That seem'd to suit the stormy state of men's uncertain minds. 
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The touch of care had blanch'd her cheek, her smile was sadder 

now; 
The weight of royalty had press'd too heavy on her brow ; 
And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field ; 
The Stuart sceptre well she sway'd, but the sword she could not 

wield. 
She thought of all her blighted hopes — the dreams of youth's 

brief day — 
And summoned Rizzio with his lute, and bade the minstrel play 
The songs she loved in early years, — the songs of gay Navarre, 
The songs, perchance, that erst were sung by gallant Chatelar : 
They half beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into smiles. 
They won her thoughts from bigot zeal, and fierce domestic 

broils — 
But hark ! the tramp of armed men ! the Douglas' battle-cry ! 
They come, they come ! and lo ! the scowl of Ruthven's hollow eye ! 
And swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and words 

are vain. 
The ruffian steel is in his heart — the faithful Rizzio 's slain ! 
Then Mary Stuart brush'd aside the tears that trickling fell; 
" Now for my fether's arm !" she said, " my woman's heart, 

farewell I" 
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The scene was changed. It was a lake, with one small lonely isle, 
And there, within the prison walls of its baronial pile. 
Stern men stood menacing their queen, till she should stoop to sign 
The traitorous scroll that snatch'd the crown from her ancestral 

line: 
" My lords, my lords !" the captive cried, " were I but once 

more free. 
With ten good knights on yonder shore, to aid my cause and me, 
That parchment would I scatter wide to every breeze that blows, 
And once more reign, a Stuart queen, o'er my remorseless foes ! " 
A red spot burn'd upon her cheek, streamed her rich tresses down ; 
She wrote the words — she stood erect — a queen without a crown ! 



The scene was changed. A royal host a royal banner bore, 
And the faithful of the land stood round their smiling queen 

once more : 
She staid her steed upon a hill, she saw them marching by. 
She heard their shouts, she read success in every flashing eye; 
The tumult of the strife begins — it roars — it dies away; 
And Mary's troops and banners now, and courtiers — where are 

they? 
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Scattered, and strewn, and flying far, defenceless and undone — 
O God ! to see what she has lost, and think what guilt has won ! 
Away ! away ! thy gallant steed must act no laggard's part ; 
Yet vain his speed, for thou dost bear the arrow in thy heart. 



The scene was changed. Beside the block a sullen headsman 

stood. 
And gleam'd the broad axe in his hand that soon must drip with 

blood. 
With slow and steady step there came a lady through the hall. 
And breathless silence chained the lips, and touch'd the hearts 

ofall; 
Rich were the sable robes she wore, her white veil round her fell. 
And from her neck there hung the cross — that cross she loved 

so well ! 
I knew that queenly form again, though blighted was its bloom — 
I saw that grief had deck'd it out, — an offering for the tomb ! 
I knew^ the eye, though faint its light, that once so brightly 

shone ; 
I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrill'd with every 

tone; 
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I knew the ringlets, almost gray, once threads of living gold ; 
I knew that bounding grace of step, that symmetry of mould 
Even now I see her far away, in that calm convent aisle, 
I hear her chant her vesper-hymn, I mark her holy smile, — 
Even now I see her bursting forth, upon her bridal mom, 
A new star in the firmament, to light and glory bom ! 
Alas, the change ! she placed her foot upon a triple throne. 
And on the scaffold now she stands — beside the block, alone ! 
The little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the crowd 
Who sunn'd themselves beneath her glance, and round her foot- 

steps bow'd ! 
Her neck is bared — the blow is stmck — the soul has pass'd away ; 
The bright — the beautiful — is now a bleeding piece of clay ! — 
A solemn text ! Go, think of it, in silence and alone, 
Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne ! 
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TO ONE I LOVE. 



Flowers make me think of thee — 
Thou hast a deep and gentle love for flowers, 
Those golden children of the summer sun ; 
Their beauty and their innocence appeal, 
With a soft magic, to thy happy heart, 
And, in their dewy fragrance, there doth dwell 
A spirit like thine own, unseen and pure, 
For ever yielding to the perfumed air 
A richness like the breathings of fond love. 
When, as a flower, the proud high heart of man 
Is faint beneath the fulness of its joy — 

Flowers make me think of thee ! 



Streams make me think of thee — 
Whether they glide midst mossy banks away, 
In sweet low murmurings, to the distant main, 
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Or, with a prattling merriment, dance on 

In mazy windings o'er the pebbled strand. 

Heaven bless the streams ! They are like sunny days 

In life's long winter. Not a tone have they 

That speaks not to my heart, and there awakes 

An answering echo of iremember'd joy ! 

And with remember'd joy is ever link'd 

Thy queenly form, thy light elastic tread. 

Thy voice, that, like the wimpling crystal, falls 

In silvery clearness on affection's ear — 

Streams make me think of thee ! 



Hills make me think of thee 



The lights and shadows that alternate blend, 
Until the eye rests dazzled in the blaze 
Of purple splendour, flooding the high peak, 
Illumine all my soul, so that it glows 
A temple, dearest ! not imworthy thee ! 
Hills are creation's gift to our own land. 
The peerless feature of its scenery ! 
If love of nature and of country be 
Man's best prerogative, how can I feel 
Their value as I ought, unless there rush 
Into my heart thy image blent with theirs ? — 
Hills make me tliink of thee ! 



\ 
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Stars make me think of thee — 
Beneath the silence of their holy beam, 
The bosom hath its own thoughts to itself — 
Thoughts which through all the day unheeded slept, 
Lost midst the cares and false lights of the world ; 
But, in the hush of evening, they return, 
Like Sabbath music to a sacred shrine ; 
And in their presence there is deep delight, 
Devotion, and revival of old hopes 
That long lay crush'd, and recollections bright, 
And feelings to be cherish'd, but not told : 
Small is that sister band of starry thoughts. 
But one is in itself a galaxy — 

Stars make me think of thee ! 



When think I not of thee ? — 
Nor flowers, nor hills, nor streams, nor stars alone. 
Recall thee to a heart, in which thou liv'st 
As perfume in the flower, light in the stream. 
Beauty in hills, and God himself in stars ! 
I take thee with me wheresoever I go, 
And in my spirit's wildest flights thy form. 
As in a morning dream, shines by my side f 
At home, abroad, alone, or in a crowd. 

When think I not of thee ? 
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THE DEATH-WATCH. 



Scene, — An antique chamber in a solitary castle. 



Leave me. To-night I'll watch the corpse alone. 

Set the lamp there, that its faint light may rest 

On this pale face. Fold back the winding-sheet. 

Lay the white arm above the sable pall. 

*Tis cold and stiff. Thou tremblest, boy ! Perchance 

Thou never look'dst on death before ? Away ! 

It is no sight for thee. Hie thee to bed, 

And let me hear thy footsteps as they pass 

Along the corridor. 

So, he is gone ; 
And thou and I remain ; I as I am, 
Thou in the stiff rigidity of death, — 
A thing of solemn and mysterious meaning. 
Silence is round us; but it is not yet 
The appointed hour. At midnight thou wilt come 
To animate again this inert clay ; 
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And, if the laws that govern thee permit, 
Impart to me a sign, that I may know 
We yet shall meet hereafter. In this world 
We grew together, like two trees that twine 
Their branches into one ; and, if to die 
Be but to pass away to other realms. 
Be they of light or darkness, our twin souls 
Will there be found united. 



O God ! It is a fearful thing to see 
The strong man stretch'd upon the bed of death, 
Writhing in agony beneath the grasp 
Of unseen power. Even as its victim strives 
To shake the tiger from its throat, he strives . 
Against the shadowy tyrant. And yet why ? 
If death be but the herald to a state 
Of alter'd being, why should nature shrink 
With horror from his touch ? Alas ! look there. 
And thou art answered. In those stiffening limbs — 
That cold blank piece of nothingness — a weight 
Of passive matter destined for the worms — 
What can we read of immortality ? 
If this be what we loved, is that black box, 
And the damp earth, a fit receptacle ? 
Has not the light of life been in those eyes ? 
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The eloquence of health upon those cheeks ? 

The grace of action in those manly limbs ? 

The dignity of virtue on that brow ? — 

Thoughts ! thoughts ! ye madden me. lA pause. 



How still is this lone hour ! The lamp burns feebly, 
And casts a flickering shadow on the dead. 
Hark ! from a distant turret midnight sounds — 
Now, heart, be firm ! I'll gaze upon the corpse, 
And move not, breathe not, till it look on me. 
The wind is up, and murmurs moaningly ; 
I hear it in the corridor. Ha ! — no ! — 
That slow and measured tread is something more. 
The corpse ! the corpse ! it is not where it lay. 
The door is opening. How those eyeballs glare ! 
Oh ! Heaven and Earth ! 'Tis he as when he lived ! 
But wan, and sad, and changed — changed though the same. 
The lamp expires. His breath, his touch are on me ; 
And lo ! I see him in the darkness still, — 
The dead cannot become invisible ! 
It speaks not, stirs not, but strange meanings flit 
Across its pallid countenance. And now — 
Just powers ! this is too horrible ! 
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THE SCARF OF GOLD AND BLUE. 



A BALLAD. 



" God speed thee, Eustace D' Argeneourt ! be brave as thou art 

true, 
And wear this scarf I wove for thee — this scarf of gold and 

blue!" 
He bent his knee, he kissM her hand, and fervently he swore, 
That, till his sword had lost its might, till life's last pulse was o'er. 
That scarf should never part from him, in tournament or fight; 
That scarf should be his pride by day, his dream of joy by night : 
Then bounded he upon his steed, and, with one parting glance. 
Forth rode Sir Eustace D'Argencourt, the bravest knight in 

France ! 



Scarce had he ridden one short week, one short week and a day. 
When he was aware of twelve Spanish knights, all bent to cross 
his way; 
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Then his squire unto Sir Eustace said, " I pray thee, turn thy 

steed, 
For little hope is left us now, save in our coursers' speed," 
" And think'st thou, craven-hearted squire," Sir D'Argeucourt 

replied, 
" That I have ever tum'd my steed, because a foe I spied ? 
Twelve Spaniards are there in the field, and we are only two. 
But wear I not my lady's scarf — her scarf of gold and blue ?" 



Then up rode Don Pedrillo, dnd tauntingly spoke he, — 

*f I envy thee thy fortune. Knight, whate'er thy name may be. 

For if thou 'rt slain by my right hand, a happy death thou'lt die," 

Sir Eustace placed his lance in rest, but deign'd him no reply. 

As thunder rides on lightning's wings, he rode on his good steed. 

And soon beneath his charger's feet he saw Pedrillo bleed. . 

Then up came Garcia Perez, Don Carlos by his side, . 

" O, dearly shalt thou rue. Sir Knight, thy self-deceiving pride !" 

Sir Eustace stroked his gallant Barb, and, with a sudden bound, 

Hurled Garcia Perez from his seat, sore mangled, on the ground; 

Then turning on Don Carlos, like a lion in his wrath. 

He stretch'd him with one desperate blow all stiff across kis path. 
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Nine Spaniards still remain'd behind, but motionless they stood, 
And look'd with silent wonder on the young knight's hardihood ; 
*^ Come one — come all !" Sir Eustace cried ; " I neither yield nor 

fly; • 

But, for the Lady Isabel, or yoii or I must die !" 

Then the Count Alearas recognized Sir Eustace D'Argencourt, 

ft 

His fevour'd rival in the love of Isabel D'Etours ; 
And on he urged his coward friends, and as a cloud they came : 
" Base traitors !" shouted D* Argencourt, " how can ye fight, for 
shame ! 

Such odds were never seen before — nine armed men 'gainst one ! 
God guard thee. Lady Isabel — my race of life is run !" 



Yet fiercely did Sir Eustace fight, and fast flow'd Spanish gore. 
Till the Count Alearas came behind — he dared not come before — 
And stabb'd that brave Knight in the back — a false, dishonest 

blow. 
Sir Eustace tum'd him round, and fix'd one long gaze on his foe, 
Then feeble fell his gallant arm, and clouds swam round his head, 
And the Spaniards raised a joyful shout, for they thought Sir 

Eustace dead. 
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They bound his arms behind his back, they tied him to a tree, 
And beside him stuck his broken lance, in graceless mockery. 
" And now, Sir Knight," Alcaras cried, " I'll wear that gewgaw 

too; 
Methinks I guess who wove this scarf — this scarf of gold and 

blue. 

* 

Away! my friends, there 's little breath in proud Sir D' Argencourt, 
Away! my friends, I'll win her yet — fair Isabel D'Etours !" 



Bright shines the sun upon the waves — the waves of blue 

Garonne, 
But brighter shine those diamond eyes within the lists at 

Roussilon ; 
And trumpets sound, and banners stream, and chargers gallop 

round. 
And noble hearts beat quick for praise, with many an aching 

bound. 
But who is she, who wins all looks, for whom all ride the ring, 
To gain a smile of whose dark eye were glory for a king ? 
Ha! did you mark that sudden blush — that deadly paleness next; 
Know you the Knight on whom her glance so eagerly is fix'd ? 
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It is the Count Alcaras ! for his Spanish crest she knew. 

But why wears he that plighted scarf — that scarf of gold and blue? 



** I took it, lady," boastingly, the crafty Spaniard said, 
" From one I forced to yield beneath my more victorious blade ; 
He gave it me with right good will, his life was all he sought — 
Too cheaply with the coward's death so rich a prize I bought" 
" Now, by St Louis ! braggart base !" fair Isabel replied, 
" I tell thee in thy craven teeth, that loudly thou hast lied !" 
Then bared she straight her snow-white hand, and down she 

threw her glove, 
*' Oh ! is there any knight who here, for honour or for love. 
Will make the Count Alcaras his unhallowed falsehood rue, 
And win me back that well-known scarf — that scarf of gold and 

blue?" 



A hundred swords leap'd forth at once to do her proud behest, 
A hundred lords were at her feet, a hundred spears in rest ; 
But she has singled from them all that solitary Knight, 
Who wears his coal-black vizor down, nor yet has proved his might. 
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The heralds sound the onset, and they meet with deadly shock — 
The Count has fallen from his horse, the Knight sits as a rock : 
But when he saw Alcaras down, he staid not on his steed, 
And when he saw Alcaras' lance was shiver'd as a reed. 
Away, without one word, the Knight that instant cast his own ; 
And forth he drew his glorious sword, that as a sunbeam shone, 
And with one blow he cleft the casque the l^aniard proudly wore, 
And with the next struck off the arm on which the scarf he bore ; 
Then thrice he kiss'd that well-won scarf-r-that scarf of gold 

and blue, 
And raised his vizor as he knelt to her he found so true : 
O ! dearly was that scarf beloved by Sir Eustace D' Argencourt, 
But dearer far the prize he won in Isabel D'Etours ! 
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THE TALE OF THE DESOLATE. 



The mark of Cain is on my brow, 

And in my soul a deeper curse, 
And 'tis with scorn that even now 

I weave my feelings into verse ; 
For what has verse with them to do ? 

Or why should song of mine reveal 
Thoughts foreign to the vulgar crew. 

Who yelp round genius' chariot wheel ? 



Yet gushingly the song rolls on ; 

The tale of passion and of guilt 
Assumes, untaught, a loftier tone, 

And on the page, like blood-drops spilt. 
The fierce words glare before mine eyes. 

And bounds my pulse, and throbs my brain ; 
And in my ears a deep voice cries, — 

" The past ! the past ! — it comes again !" 
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I tell not of her peerless charms, — 

By me — by all — their spell was felt; 
They might have roused a world to arms. 

And round her conquerors would have knelt : 
I tell not of the queenlike grace 

Endiadem'd upon her brow; 
Why waste weak words ? I see her face — 

O God ! it shines upon me now ! 



And what was I? — In outward form 
An abject and a vulgar thing ; 

For o'er me, like a darkening storm, 
Pale ugliness sat gibbering; 

And if the mind within redeemed 
Its outer case — its worthless shrine 



They knew it not, — it never gleam'd 
Tlirough features so deform'd as mine. 



Yet there were moments, fraught with pride. 
When I have felt my inward power ; 

And walk'd erect with haughty stride. 
As if bold beauty was my dower ; 
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And often, with a glistening eye, 

" Shall mind," I taught myself to say, 

" A portion of eternity, 

Bow down before the idol clay?" 



'Twas well, — they own'd my mental might; 

Yet not the less they pass'd me by ; 
Or, when I joined their revels light. 

They look'd with cold averted eye — 
All except her^ — she sought me out; 

She ever met me with a smile — 
Heaven ! how I scorn'd the rabble rout. 

Whom I had envied so ere while ! 



True, true, most true ! I dared not think. 

But wildly drank the poisoning cup ; 
I stood upon the dizzy brink, 

And gave myself to madness up. 
Oh ! never mortal loved as I ! 

Love ! 'tis a word profaned and vain ; 
It was a rapturous agony — 

*Twas burning tears that fell like rain. 
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But did she love me ? Does the sun 

Love the base worm its heat brings forth ? 
Could she — the bright — the glorious one — 

On me bestow — by Heaven ! there's mirth 
A horrid mirth in such a thought !— 

On me bestow her world of light, 
With all its starry glories fraught, — 

On W6, — a thing of hopeless night ? 



'Twas only pity! — Burst my brain ! 

That damning thought ! she pitied me ! 
The common boon each wretch might gain, 

Was all that she had given to me ! 
'Twas charity — ay, call it that — 

In charity her smiles she gave, 
As bounty to the beggar's brat, 

.Whom gold from penury may save ! 



She loved another! — ^They were wed: 
I saw the bridal train, and stood 

A breathing corpse — a form of lead — 
They left me to my solitude : 
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I Started wildly from my trance, 

In handfuls tore away my hair, 
And, taking for my god blind Chance, 

I wander'd forth — I know not where. 



My life became a feverish dream — 

I think, I sought a foreign land. 
And saw strange faces round me gleam, 

And join'd an outlaw's roaming band : 
I got inured to scenes of blood, 

Yet can I not remember how ; 
Upon my mind there fell a cloud. 

And that same cloud is on it now. 



I've sat on rocks alone at night, 

And howl'd to every wind that blew; 
I've pray'd that there might fall a blight 

Upon my head, instead of dew : 
I've made my haunt with desert beasts. 

And loved to see their gory fangs ; 
I've mingled with them at their feasts, 

And watch'd their victims' dying pangs. 
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Years pass'd, and left with me no track, 

Save such as marks uncertain dreams ; 
At length it chanced I M^ander'd back, 

And look'd, and saw my native streams : 
I saw her house ! — the setting sun 

Had bathed it in a holy calm ; 
My mood was changed ; and, one by one, 

Thoughts stole into my heart like balm. 



I ventured near. Beneath a tree 

A sad and gray-hair'd man I spied ; 
I named her name, — " Alas !" said he, 

" Scarce three hours since my lady died ! 
I look'd and trembled ; but to me 

There was no meaning in his words ; 
Dead ! — No ! that horror could not be, — 

I caught the voice of singing birds ! 



» 



Unquestioned and unquestioning, 
The house I enter'd, and I heard 

Nought but a hush'd low whispering. 
That scarce the solemn silence marr'd : 
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I walk'd at once into the room — 

The awful room in which she lay ; 
I found her ready for the tomb, — 

I knelt beside the stiffened clay. 



Tempt me no more — I dare not write — 

I might blaspheme the earth and sky : 
They buried her — I saw the sight — 

I know that she is dead ; and I, 
A crazed, bewilder'd man, live on ; 

My life a vision — heaven a dream — 
The soul a mist — the heart a stone — 

Away ! things are not what they seem ! 
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THE DYING SHIP. 



Then we botb tumed-to to listenii^ with a will ; and sure enough the 
grotLUfi began to take a human sound. It was a good while, howsomever, 
before I could make up whether it was any thing more than the complain- 
ing of the hulk itself; for you know, my lady, that a ship which is about 
to sink makes her lamentations just like any other living thing. 

The Red Rover. 



She groans, she moans, the gallant ship, 
She fears — she fears to die ; 

She looks her last upon the sea, 
Her last upon the sky ! 



Three days and nights she stoutly strove 

Against the inky storm ; 
Three days and nights she bravely bore 

Her plumed majestic form. 



She loved the ocean ; many a year 
It was her home — her pride ; 

The billows knew her, and they cast 
Their white wreaths round her side : 
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They chased each other in her wake. 

They tumbled on her lee ; 
They snorted round her fearless bow — 

Ten thousand squires had she ! 



She wander'd o'er her vnld domains, 
She loved her grass-green fields. 

Where tempests lay them down to sleep, 
Where frost his palace builds. 



The strange shapes of the mighty deep 

To her as children were : 
She knew the craken's rainbow'd arch, 

The mermaid's tangled hair ; 

She knew the dolphin's golden hues. 
The whale's gigantic might; 

She knew the shark's wide gaping jaws. 
And scaly armour bright. 

She loved them all : she loved the wind 

That whistled in her tops ; 
She loved the dark portentous cloud, 

And its big thunder-drops. 
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She loved to see her braces set, 
Her canvass widely spread ; 

A standing breeze, an open sea, 
A blue sky overhead. 



No more, no more that life for her, 
The beautiful — the bold ! 

She heels, she settles heavily. 
An ocean in her hold. 



She sat upon the dark sea's brow. 

Like an imperial crown ; 
And must she sink, proud heart ! at last. 

Ten hundred fathom down ? 



No wonder that the good ship groans, — 
Her slave has burst the chain ; 

Her bulwarks strew the shattered deck. 
Her flag floats on the main. 

She dies ! she dies ! — In loneliness 

The wave is rolling on ; 
A sadder tone is in the wind — 

The mighty ship is gone. 
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THE FAVOURITE ACTRESS. 



But is the syren happy, who imparts 

A subtle rapture to a thousand hearts? Kennedv. 



The triumph of the hour was past. She sat* 

Alone within her chamber, and she leant 

Her pale cheek on her soft, fair hand. The applause 

Of gathered hundreds died into an echo ; 

Pass'd from her face the flush of many thoughts, 

And from her eye the light of conquest fled. 

She wore the same rich dress, and on her brow 

Sparkled the many-gemm'd tiara still ; 

Yet these but made her look more desolate, 

And ill contrasted with the glistening tear 

Which came uncheck'd, as if it were a friend. 
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Long thus she sat, till suddenly she raised 

Her drooping head, and flinging back the wealth 

Of her rich chestnut locks, that thickly fell 

In clust'ring ringlets o'er her shaded face. 

She turn'd to where her lute in silence lay, 

And, passing o'er the strings her gentle hand. 

She woke to melody the dormant tones ; 

And these the words that mingled with the strain : 



Proud heart of mine ! thy pride gives way. 

When there is none to see ; 
The grief, so long repress'd, flows forth. 

And it is well for thee ! 
I could not live unless I shed 

Such welcome tears as these ; 
Even in the spring-time of my days. 

My very soul would freeze 
Beneath that mockery of light 
Which gives no heat — averts no blight ! 



The light of what the world calls famey 
On woman's path a curse — 

Than dull insensibility — 
Than thoughtless folly worse. 
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Oh ! why should I have ever sought 

For what I value less 
Than even the saddest thought that haunts 

My spirit's loneliness ? 
Why stoop to court the vulgar crowd 
For what I scorn'd when 'twas bestow'd ! 



I was the same that I am now 

Before I sought their bar, — 
The same, save that my heart's best chords 

Have suffer'd many a jar ; 
And paltry cares and jealousies 

Have follow'd in my track. 
And many a fresh, warm hope has fled. 

That never can come back ; 
And what was new, and pleased at first, 
Has, like a foam-bell, shone and burst. 



And now it is a weary thing, 
Whate'er my mood may be, 

To ape my former self, and strut, 
In wretched mimicry. 

Through parts in which I cannot feel 
As once I used to feel. 
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And where my highest aim is now 

With cold art to conceal 
The scorn with which my smiles are sold 
For heartless praise, or worthless gold. 



There have been those I wish'd to please, 

Whose single glance of praise 
I held more dear, than all the shouts 

Assembled crowds might raise ; 
But even they have look'd on me 

As on a gaudy show ; 
And though my mental gifts to them 

In brighter hues might glow, 
They saw — approved — and then pass'dby 
Forgetting me, with scarce a sigh. 



And there was one round whom my heart 

In all its passion twined ; 
I loved him for the noble thoughts 

That glitter'd in his mind, — 
I loved him for his keener sense 

Of all I strove to do. 
And, in his presence, felt my soul 

Its earliest powers renew ; 
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Even from his looks I caught my tone, 
And play'd for him — for him alone ! 



A wild and feverish dream ! — 'Tis past, — 

He is another's now ; 
Yet I have worn this very night, 

Upon my aching brow. 
The wreath of pearls I had from him. 

And which he knew full well 
I valued more than all my gems — 

More than I cared to tell : 

I wish he knew how throbs to-night 

The brow where gleams their silvery light. 



I wish he saw my hot, pale cheek. 

Nor he alone, but all 
Who scarce a little hour ago. 

Before the curtain's fall. 
Beheld me in the glittering scene 

A form of smiles and light. 
As if my heart could know no care, 

My day could have no night, — 
I wish they saw me now — for I 
Am sick of this wild mummery ! 
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Would that my name had died away 

Upon the lips of men, 
And that my voice and form had pass'd 

From out their memory's ken ! 
Would that no higher impulse e'er 

Had tempted me to seek 
The fame that has made dim my eye, 

And paled my burning cheek ! — 
Alas ! alas ! am / the thing 
Whose entrance makes the high roofs ring ! 



She ceased, and in the silence nought was heard 
Save the deep sob, that would not be repressed. 
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THE KING'S DAUGHTER. 



A BALLAD. 



It was a lord and a gentle maid 

Sat in a greenwood bower, 
And thus the brave Sir Alfred said 

To the greenwood's fairest flower: — 



" I have loved thee well, sweet Rosalie, 
With thee I could live and die ; 

But thou art a maid of low degree 
And of princely race am I. 



" I have loved thee well, sweet Rosalie, 
I have loved a year and a day ; 

But a different fate is in store for me. 
And I must no longer stay. 
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" Thou art a cottage maiden, love, 
And know not thy own pedigree ; 

And I must marry the King's daughter, 
For she is betrothed to me." 



There was a smile on Rosalie's lip, 
But a tear in her bKit eye shone ; 

The smile was all for her lover's fate. 
The tear perchance for her own. 



And down fell her ringlets of chestnut hair, 

Down in a shower of gold ; 
And she hid her face in her lover's arms. 

With feelings best left untold. 



Then slowly rose she in her bower, 
With something of pride and scorn, 

And she look'd like a tall and dewy flower 
That lifts up its head to the morn. 



She flung her golden ringlets aside. 

And a deep blush crimson'd her cheek, — 

" Heaven bless thee, Alfred, and thy young bride, 
Heaven give you the joy you seek ! 
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" Thou wert not born for a cottage, love, 

Nor yet for a maiden of low degree ; 
Thou wilt find thy mate in the King's daughter — 

Forget and forgive thy Rosalie." 



Sir Alfred has flung him upon his steed, 

But he rides at a laggard pace ; 
Of the road he is travelling he takes no heed, 

And a deadly paleness is on his face. 



Sir Alfred has come to the King's palace, 
And slowly Sir Alfred has lighted down ; 

He sigh'd when he thought of the King's daughter — 
He sigh'd when he thought of her father's crown. 



" Oh ! that my home were the greenwood bower, 
Under the shelter of greenwood tree ! 

Oh ! that my strength had been all my dower, 
All my possessions Rosalie !" 



Sir Alfred has enter'd the royal hall 
'Midst a thousand nobles in rich array ; 

But he who was once more gay than all. 
Has never, I ween, one word to say. 
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The king sat high on his royal throne, 

Though his hairs were gray, his arm was strong ; 

" Good cousin," he said, in a jocund tone, 

^^ Is it thou or thy steed that has stay'd so long ? 



" But it boots not now — Bring forth the bride ! 

Thou haist never yet my daughter seen ; 
A woeful fate it is thine to bide. 

For her hair is red and her eyes are green ! " 



The bride came forth in a costly veil, 
And nought of her face could Alfred see ; 

But his cheek grew yet more deadly pale, 
And he fell down faltering upon his knee : 



" Pardon ! pardon ! my liege, my king ! 

And let me speak while I yet am free ; 
But were she fair as the flowers of spring. 

To your daughter I never can husband be. 



Lightning flash'd from the king's fierce eye. 
And thimder spoke in his angry tone, — 

" Then the death of a traitor thou shalt die. 

And thy marriage peal shall be torture's moan !" 
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'* I never fear'd to die, Sir King, 

But my plighted &ith I fear to break ; 

I never fear'd the grave's deep rest. 

But the pangs of conscience I fear to wake. 



» 



Out then spoke the King's daughter. 

And haughtily spoke she, — 
" If Sir Alfred is vow'd to another love, 

He shall never be claim'd by me ; — 

" If Sir Alfred is vow'd to another love. 

Why, let the Knight go free ; 
Let him give his hand to his other love. 

There are hundreds as good as he ! " 

With a careless touch she threw back her veil, 

As if it by chance might be ; 
And who do you think was the Kong's daughter ?- 

His own — his long-loved Rosalie ! 

First he stood like a marble stone, 

And she like a lily sweet. 
Then a sunny smile o'er his features shone. 

And then he was at her feet. 



D 
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TO JULIANA. 



Ben sai, canxon, che quant* io parlo, k nulla 
Al celato amoroso mio pensiero 
Che di e notte nella mente porto. 

PXTRARCH. 



CouLDST thou stand before me now 
With thy fair and sunny brow, 
And the chestnut curls that made 
Here and there a partial shade, 
Thou wouldst not be more mine own 
Than thou art, as thus, alone. 
In the evening's golden hour, 
I summon thee with spell of power, 
And, by the magic of my art. 
Fold thee, dear one, to my heart. 
Now thy hand is lock'd in mine. 
Now my arms around thee twine. 
Now the silver light I kiss 
From thine eye's soft loveliness. 
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Now my lips impatient seek 
The peachy blossoms of thy cheek, 
Now, still bolder, fonder grown. 
Rest in rapture on thine own. 
And I hear thy voice the while 
And I catch thy flitting smile,- 
Voice as soft as wimpling stream, 
Smile as sweet as fairy's dream. 
Little heed we time or tide, 
Or what fixture hoiu« may hide ; 
Grief can never come to us 
While we love each other thus ; 
Change can ne'er the bosom sear. 
Evil never enter here ; 
Closer — closer to my heart, — 
Ha ! why wake I with a start ? 



Vision ! must it still be so ? 
Fad'st thou like the airy bow? 
Break I from my reverie, 
Nought within my grasp to see 
But this little jasmine flower, 
Spell of unsubstantial power. 
Though its name be link'd with thine, 
And that fancy made thee mine. 
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Now I know that many a mile 
Lies between me and thy smile ; 
Other friends are round thee met, 
Other hopes before thee set; 
Other eyes are gazing on thee, 
Other words of praise have won thee. 
Now and then, perchance, there may. 
When thy memory goes astray. 
Rise one passing thought of me. 
But it lingers not with thee ; 
And on some one at thy side. 
Rests the smile that was my pride. 



Yet, sweet, if I do thee wrong, 

Thus to speak in idle song, 

If to doubt that thou canst love, 

Where thy judgment doth approve, 

If to fear thy passion's blight 

Do thy nobler nature slight, — 

Blame not, dearest, but forgive, 

Since thou know*st I only live 

In the hope that thou to me 

More than thou ere hast been, wilt be. 
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TO THE SAME. 



For me ! 
Dost thou kneel down and pray to God for me ? 

Oh ! then thou lov'st me ! If thy thoughts do dwell 
In heaven for one so little worthy thee, — 

Thou lov'st me more than thou dost care to tell, 
And I am happier than I hoped to be ! — 
Thrice happy ! that each morn and eve there rise 

Thy gentle prayers to great Creation's throne ; 
For if to thine no seraph's voice replies. 

To me there comes an echo of thine own. 
And in the gold of morn, and when the light 

Falls gray and sober o'er the far-spread scene, 
I feel within my heart thy spirit's might, 

And half become what I have never been — 
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More full of high resolves, and firmer faith, 

And deeper trust in the eternal law 
That leads to life through the dark gates of death, 

Where dwell the sights which holiest prophets saw. 
And this it is to love, — that there doth glow 

Within my breast a spirit caught from thee. 
And, at the hour that thy wing'd wishes go 

Up to the stars, there resteth tranquilly 
A deep devotion that surpasseth show — 

A light, by thee call'd down from heaven, on me ! 
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DEATH IN A DREAM. 



I SAW a &ce once in a dream. O God ! 

Rather than gaze upon that face again, 

Let sleep forsake my aching eyes for ever ! 

I knew the features well ; they were the same 

As those on which my soul rejoiced to look 

In luxury of love and happiness — 

The same — yet, oh ! how changed ! It cannot be 

That Death has power like this o'er things so bright. 

Death may corrupt ; and, in the grave, the worm 

May riot on young beauty ; but can Death 

Assimie this marble stillness — this dread air 

Of sad, but deep repose ? Can cold, stern Death 

Embalm in gloomy immortality 

The melancholy smile, or the faint flush 

Of lingering life upon a fair, wan cheek ? 

These are its horrors ! This wild mockery 
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Of life beyond the grave, — this awful gaze 

Of fix'd and stony nothingness, that seems 

To admit not of decay, — that cold, glazed eye, 

Yet fix'd upon you with a nameless meaning. 

Which brings before your mind the sightless ball 

Of some Egyptian statue, dimly seen, 

By moonlight, on the Nile's lone banks ; or where, 

In tombs eternal, mouldering monarchs lie, — 

That damp, white brow, — that hair, robb'd of its lustre, 

Yet as dark as ever, shaded across 

The unchanging forehead, like a cypress wreath,— 

These are Death's horrors ; when, with fiendish powers. 

He sports with your affection for lost friends ; 

Converting love to awe, and a strange fear 

Of something undefined — a withering doubt 

That what you look on is not what it seems. 

Or what it was. Then comes the stifled groan 

Of complex woe ; and then the sudden start 

That robs you of the vision, and again 

Wakes you to misery. 
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BLOSSOMS. 



It is a lesson sad and true, 

Of human life to me, 
To mark the swelling fruit push off 

The blossoms from the tree, — 



The silver blossoms, rubynstreak'd. 

That scent the summer air. 
That gleam among the dark green leaves. 

And make a sunshine there ; 



The dew-drop's fragrant dwelling-place 
Through all the gentle night ; 

The latticed window's fairy screen 
From morning's flush of light. 
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No wonder that the young bird sits 
Among the boughs and sings ; 

He finds companionship in them,— 
Soft-breathing lovely things ! 



No wonder that the fair child wreaths 
Their riches round her brow; 

They are themselves an emblem meet 
Of what that child is now. 



Alas ! like childhood's thoughts they die 
They drop — they fade away; 

A week — a little week — and then, 
The blossoms — where are they? 



You tell me they make room for fruit, 

A more substantial store ; 
But often stolen ere 'tis ripe. 

Oft rotten at the core. 



I do not love the worthless gifts, 
That bend our childhood down. 

And give us for our chaplet wreath 
Ambition's leaden crown ; 
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I do not love the fruits that push 
Our flowery hopes away, — 

The silver blossoms, ruby-streak'd, 
Ah ! dearer far are they ! 
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NATURE. 



I HEARD a voice, as ' twere of one cast down 
By bitter agony, — and thus he spake : — 



^^ I do impeach thee, Nature ! that thou hast 
In causeless malice made me wobegone. 
Thou gavest mind to torture me, — the hopes. 
By thee first taught to bloom, bloom'd but to fade, 
The feelings that, like honey in the flower. 
Imparted to my heart its fragrance, turn 
To bitterness, — and, haply to keep pace 
With this vile sinking of my nobler part. 
My very energies of limb decay. 
And, sadder — feebler than my fellow-men — 
I grope my way through life, a friendless ghost, 
That sits on graves, or stalks among the tombs. 
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Therefore, my voice is raised — I stand erect — 
And ere I die, I do impeach thee. Nature !" 



He spoke, and there was silence. Then I heard 
The merry voices of ten thousand birds, 
Who sang their morning paeans to the sun ; 
And through the forest glades the deer awoke, 
And shook the dew-drops from their antler'd brows ; 
And glorious flowers upon the mountain side 
Drank in the daylight ; and in silver streams 
Gold-mantled fish went darting everywhere ; 
The mighty ocean murmiur'd as a child 
Its mother lulls to rest ; the skies look'd down 
In blue serenity, as if they smiled, — 
And to the dark impeachment of that man 
No other answer mighty Nature made. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF INVERSNAID. 



I MET her *neath a summer sky, 

And when my life was in its spring ; 
I met her when my hopes were high, 

Ere pleasure pall'd, or left a sting ; 
I met her by the Lomond lake — 

I heard her speak — I saw her smile ; 
Far had I come by glen and brake, 

Steep Benvenue, and Ellen's Isle, — 
But when was Ellen ere array'd 
Like her I met at Inversnaid ? 



It was an eve of golden light, — 

It was an eve so soft and calm. 
That seeing was a new delight, — 

Each sound was song, each breath was balm ; 
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But from the richest landscape, spread 

In wild luxuriance far away, 
How soon we turn the averted head. 

How soon the eyes unconscious stray, 
To gaze on one like that fair maid 
Who shone the sun of Inversnaid ! 



'Tis not the rock, the wood, the hill, — 

' Tis not the streams that brightly flow. 
Which all the heart's deep longings fill. 

Which wake the bosom's wannest glow ; 
Oh, no ! it is the human face — 

The face of love and loveliness — 
The light of soul — the nameless grace — 

The peace of mind — the holiness — 
That, mingling like soft music, play'd 
Round her I met at Inversnaid. 



Alas ! it was a fleeting hour. 

More fleeting than my short-lived strain 
The sun may smile, the storm may lower, 

But never shall we meet again ! 
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Two different paths are ours through life, 
May her's be ever soft and green ! 

Mine leads me on to pain and strife — 
To that which is from what has been ; 

Yet something is it to have stray'd, 

One summer eve, at Inversnaid. 



Ay ! it is something to have dwelt. 

Though but a moment, in those eyes, — 
'Tis something to have deeply felt 

With her, the charm of sunset skies, — 
' Tis something in the long dull days 

Of after life, to muse apart 
From those who crowd through folly's maze. 

And, holding converse with the heart. 
Recall, through memory's dim arcade. 
Those smiles — those tones at Inversnaid ! 
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AN EARTHQUAKE. 



'Tis day, and yet there comes no light, 

Or only such as makes more terrible 

The desolation that before was hid 

In the black sliroud of darkness. The red sun, 

BloodH9tain'd and dim, looks on the Mien city 

Like an afl&ighted murderer on the corse 

Mangled beneath his foot. The work is done ! — 

Silence is in the streets ! — 

Fanes, domes, and spires, lie crumbled on the ground ; 

Hovels are tost on palaces ; and gold 

Shines upon heaps of dust and scattered stones. 

The voice of man is o'er ; his might is crush'd 

Like a bruised reed ; the labours of his hand 

Are strew'd as leaves before a tempest. See ? 

As the gaunt earthquake, with its giant stride, 

Again goes staggering by, how, roaring, fall 
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His everlasting pyramids, and mock, 

In reeking loneliness, the pride that call'd 

Their feebleness eternal. 



The silent multitude, in breathless awe. 
Stand on the shore of the mute sullen sea, — 
A dense dark mass, and fear is on their souls. 
Like an overhanging cloud. Their lips are white 
As the salt foam, and quivering in despair ; 
They gaze, but speak not. In the withered heart, 
The half-form*d prayer dies. The gray-hair'd man. 
Mad with the misery that death has wrought. 
Thinks of his murder'd children, and blasphemes 
The God he worshipped in his youth. The child 
Looks on his mother, and, perplex'd to see 
Her depth of agony, forgets to weep. 
The very ocean seems to share with thpm 
Their tongueless terror, and is hush'd as death.^ 



Yet, hark ! far off there comes the hollow sound 
Of rushing waves. Nearer and louder ! — Lo ! 
The waters have arisen, and, instinct 
With a strange life, needing no winds to guide, 
Are sweeping on in their wild majesty ! 
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Arm'd with the voice of thunder when it leaps 

Among the mountain chasms, see ! they come ! — 

But louder, wilder, and more terrible, 

The bursting shriek of that lost multitude 

Along the barren sands ! — Up — up to heaven ! 

Shaking the Almighty's throne, that dread sound goes. 

That last unearthly Miserere ! — Hush ! 

The billows are upon them. They have pass'd 

For ever and for ever from the earth : 

The lordly element has won its prey, 

And, howling proudly, holds its reckless course. 
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SIR WILLIAM OF NORMANDIE. 



A BALLAD. 



He bears on his banner a blood-red star, 
He has fought for the Cross in the Holy War, 
And there is not a baron, on land or sea, 
More famed than Sir William of Normandie — 
More famed or fear'd, for his ocean tower 
Defies the assault of hostile power — 
More famed or fear'd, for he lives alone. 
Nor plights his &ith to the king on the tlirone. 



The king has assembled his barons bold, 

And he stands in the midst, in his robes of gold. 



\ 
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And he signs the cross on his breast and brow, 

And he swears by that sign a solemn vow, 

That the knight who will bring him, alive or dead, 

Sir William's self, or Sir William's head. 

May ask for the boon he values most. 

And that boon he shall have, whate'er it cost 



O ! many a valiant knight was there. 

Who had fought for honour or ladie fair, 

But the heart beat quick of the bravest knight 

When he thought of Sir William's matchless might; 

And amidst them all, there was only one. 

Who did not wish the task to shun ; — 

" I never yet fear'd man," quoth he ; 

" Why begin with Sir William of Normandie ?" 



^* But, stranger knight ! thou art young and fair, 

And the bloom of spring is in thine air ; 

I would not have thee risk thy life. 

Ere its summer come, in such hopeless strife." 

The young knight smiled, and his dark blue eye 

Glanced round the hall triumphantly; — 

^^ When gray beards tremble, 'tis time, good sooth ! 

To put your trust in the sword of youth." 
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" Now, by St Louis ! you speak me fedr ! 
Tell me the name and the arms you bear, 
For I think there is not, in all broad France, 
A warrior who wields a braver lance." 
" ThougH unknown as yet at the holy shrine, 
You, perchance, may have heard of Sir Leolyne ; 
And my arms are the eagle and fleur-de-lys. 
Which I'll blazon with William's of Normandie !" 



Seven long weeks have pass'd away, — 
Seven long weeks, all except a day. 
And there is not a priest in the land can divine 
The fate of the good knight, Sir Leolyne. 
The king has assembled his barons bold. 
And he stands in the midst in his robes of gold. 
And he looks to the east, in hopes to see 
The traitor. Sir William of Normandie. 



" 'Tis he ! 'tis he ! He rides amain. 

And twenty horsemen are in his train, 

And the foremost of all is our rebel foe. 

For his raven plumes full well I know ; 

And Sir Leolyne waves his trusty sword, 

And points, with a smile, to the vanquish'd lord ! 



>9 
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He stops, and falls at his sovereign's knee, 
And with him Sir William of Normandie. 



" Now Christ thee save, Sir Leolyne ! 
Thou hast brought me this deadliest foe of mine. 
And ask for the boon thou valuest most, — 
That boon thou shalt have, whate'er it cost. 
For I sign'd the cross on my breast and brow. 
And I swore by that sign a solemn vow ; 
And never may vow so sign'd be broken, 
As long as we worship that sacred token !" 



The knight has. uncover'd his vizor'd cheek — 

But what does its mantling blush bespeak ? 

The knight has unclasp'd his buckler of steel — 

But what do the robes beneath reveal ? — 

A female form ! — the king's only child ! 

Who look'd on her royal father, and smiled, — 

" The boon thou must grant me, my liege," said she, 

" Is a pardon both for thy Adelie 

And her husband — Sir William of Normandie." 
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THE ALTERED HOUSE. 



Old man ! I pray thee, tell me why that house, 
Where I have spent so many a blessed hour, 
Wears now an aspect changed and comfortless ? 
Since last I saw it, Indian suns have bronzed 
The paleness of my cheek, but in my heart, 
Despite their influence, there has ever lain. 
Like a cool fountain with its margin green. 
The deep remembrance of this long-loved spot. 
But now I miss the beauty which of yore 
Was shower'd upon it, — the glad friends I miss, 
Who, like a garland, wreathed themselves around. 
So fair a family the land ne'er held : 
Their merry faces were like sunny weather ; 
And like the gushing of clear mountain brooks 
Their gentle voices. 'Twas a joy to come 
Within sight of the smoke that curling rose 
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From their dear dwelling-place, and, in light wreaths, 
Sail'd o'er the high tree tops. Tell me, old man. 
Why now so desolate the mansion looks, 
And why the summer evening fiJls more sad — 
More sad and silent on these treliss'd walls. 



^' Death," said the old man, as he tiurn'd on me 
His melancholy eye — " Death has been there. 
The fairest of the flock are ta'en away, 
And on the rest the cold touch has been laid. 
By which they know that speedily again. 
At morn or night, the spoiler wiU return 
To claim them for his own. A doom is on them. 
Upon the summer threshold of their years 
They fade and wither, just when life is strong. 
And the bright world in broader vistas lies." 



Alas ! alas ! then will I venture not 

Beneath that roof, for never could I bear 

To see the alter'd remnant of those friends. 

Whose names to me were ever link'd with joy. 

Back to the heartless city once again, 

And splendid misery of crowded life ! 

For here, where I had garner'd up my hopes, 
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Death keeps the gate, and with his gibbering mocks me. 

Alas ! alas ! to think that they should die 

In their own home, where all was peace and love ! 

To think that merry circle should be broken, 

That the fresh garland thus should fall to pieces ! 

And yet that I should come again from far, 

And look among the trees, and see them not. 

Even though a thousand memories link themselves 

With every tree and green remember'd walk ! 

Alas ! the dim earth is not what it was, 

And life is now a sadder word to me ! 
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MY FAIRY ELLEN, 



Beautiful Moon ! wilt thou tell me where 

Thou lovest most to be softly gleaming? — 
Is it on some rich bank of flowers, 

Where 'neath each blossom a fay lies dreaming ? 
Or is it on yonder silver lake, 

Where the fish in green and gold are sparkling ? 
Or is it among those ancient trees, 

Where the tremulous shadows move soft and darkling ? 
" O no ! " said the Moon, with a playful smile, 

" The best of my beams are for ever dwelling 
In the exquisite eyes, so deeply blue. 

And the eloquent glance, of the fairy Ellen." 



Gentlest of Zephyrs ! pray tell me how 
Thou lovest to spend a serene May morning, 

When dewdrops are twinkling on every bow. 
And violets wild each glade adorning? — 
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Is it in kissing the glittering stream, 

O'er its pebbly channel so gaily rippling ? 
Is it in sipping the nectar that lies 

In the bells of the flowers, — an innocent tippling? 
" O no !" said the Zephyr, and softly sigh'd. 

His voice with a musical melody swelling ; 
" All the morning of May, 'mong the ringlets I play, 

That dance on the brow of the fairy Ellen." 



White little Lily ! pray tell me when 

Thy happiest moments the Fates allow thee ? 
Thou seemest a favourite with bees and men. 

And all the boys and butterflies know thee ; — 
Is it at dawn or at sunset hour. 

That pleasantest fancies are o'er thee stealing ? 
One would think thee a poet, to judge by thy looks. 

Or at least a pale-faced Man of Feeling. 
** O no !" said the Lily, and slightly blush'd ; 

" My highest ambition's to be sweet smelling. 
To live in the sight, and to die on the breast. 

Of the fairest of beings, the fairy Ellen." 



O ! would that I were the Moon myself. 

Or a balmy Zephyr, fresh fragrance breathing ; 
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Or a white-crown*d Lily, my slight green stem 

Slily around that dear neck wreathing ! 
Worlds would I g^ve to bask in those eyes, — 

Stars, if I had them, for one of those tresses, — 
My heart, and my soul, and my body to boot, 

For merely the smallest of all her kisses ! 
And if she would love me, O heaven and earth ! 

I would not be Jove, the cloud compelling, 
Though he oflFer'd me Juno and Venus both, 

In exchange for one smile of my fairy Ellen ! 
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A PICTURE FROM LIFE. 



I'll tell thee, lady, what I saw 
One evening in a lighted hall ; 

It is a sight we oft may see, 

Yet felt by few, though seen by all. 



I saw a youth of gallant mien, 

With twenty summers on his brow, 

And many an eye glanced bright on him 
As bright as thine is glancing now. 



But there was one on whom alone 
His envied smiles were all bestow'd ; 

And ever as he turn'd to her. 

His mantling cheek more brightly glow'd. 
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I mark'd her well, — and liked her not. 

Although I own that she was fair : 
Methought she had a soulless face, 

Methought she had a heartless air. 



And if she smiled upon the youth, 
'Twas only with the poor design. 

To prove to all that he was hers — 
An humble votary at her shrine. 



Now, note me well : for in that hall 

I saw another, and, to me. 
She seem'd more fair than she who bore 

Her honours so exultingly. 



The fairer, that, with flushing cheek, 

She deeply wateh'd the young knight too ! 

And with a weight of tenderness 
That melted in her eye of blue. 



He knew it not, — he only saw 

The dazzling thing round whom he hung ; 
With her he trod the mazy dance. 

For her he talk'd — with her he sung. 
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Yet did that silent maiden drink 
Each treasured accent as it fell ; 

Though, by her throbbing heart, I guess'd 
That she had heard the words too well. 



It was a sight that scarce could fail 
A sense of pain in me to stir. 

To see that girl so wrapt in him. 
Although he never thought of her. 



*Tis ever thus in this dark life, — 
We stand beside our greatest good 

And know it not, but pass it by 
In careless and unthinking mood. 



We pass it by, and earnestly 

In search of idle baubles go ; 
And, when they burst, we vainly wish 

That we had known what then we know. 
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A LETTER TO MY COUSIN. 



I WOULD write you a dozen letters, coz, — 

A dozen letters a-day ; 
But I'm growing so old and so stupid, coz, 

That I don't know a thing to say : 
'Tis a long, long time since we met, dear coz, 

And I'm sadly changed since then ; 
I hardly think you would know me, coz, 

I'm so very like other men. 



I mind when you used to tell me, coz. 
That I never would sober down ; 

And through my teens and my twenties, coz, 
I was wild enough I own ; 
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But, like a regiment of men in red, 
They have all march'd by at last ; 

And the sound of their music and merry tread 
In the distance is dying fast. 



It is very strange to consider, coz. 

What a few short years may do, — 
They have made a respectable man of me. 

And a wife and mother of you. 
But, O ! that I were a boy again. 

And you a girl once more, — 
When we wander'd together among the woods. 

Or pick'd up shells by the shore ! 



And do you remember the garden seat, 
Where we read the Arabian Nights ? 

And do you remember the neat little room. 

Where I made my paper kites ? 

1 am sure you remember the big kite, coz, 
That was higher a foot than me ; 

For you know you let go the string one day. 

And it flew away over the sea. 
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I am sure you remember the pony, too. 

That we used so to kiss and hug; 
And the pup that we thought a Newfoundland pup, 

Till it turn'd out a black-nosed pug ; 
I am sure you remember the dancing-school. 

And my pumps always down in the heel, 
That were constantly dancing off my feet 

In the middle of every reel. 



O ! what would I not give now, dear coz, 

For a single King's birthday ! 
I see there are squibs and crackers still. 

But their magic is gone for aye ! 
Thus all the hopes of my boyhood, coz, 

That rocket-like went forth. 
Have blazed for a little, and then gone out. 

And fallen unmark'd on the earth* 



Have the flowers as pleasant a smell, sweet coz, 

As they used to have long ago ? 
When you wander out on a summer night. 

Has the air as soft a glow ? 
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Do you stand at the window to count the stars, 

Before you lie down to sleep ? 
Do you pray for your father and mother now, 

Then think they may die, and weep ? 



Ah ! what have we got by experience, coz. 

And what is a knowledge of life ? 
It has taught me that I am an author, coz, 

And that you are another man's wife ! 
And what is the use of my authorship. 

Though it gain me a shortlived eclat. 
If I'm sopn to become an old bachelor, 

And you, coz, a grandmamma ? 



But 'tis thus that time flies on, sweet coz. 

One month after another ; 
And every month is as like the past, 

As a brother is to a brother. 
O ! very little variety, coz. 

Is strew'd upon manhood's path ; 
Truth flings its pebble at Fancy, coz. 

And she falls like Goliah of Gath. 
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Tlie skies wore the purple of summer, coz. 

And the days were bright and long, 
And the streams ran prattling merry things, 

And the groves were alive with song, — 
When last I heard the music, eoz, 

Of that golden voice of thine. 
Awaking feelings in my heart. 

Which died, and made no sign. 



And now we have nothing but winter, coz. 

With its wind, and mud, and sleet ; 
And people with noses as blue as plums. 

And chilblains, and damp feet ; 
And hazy gas lamps glimmering, coz. 

And dinners at half past six ; 
And hackney coaches rattling, coz. 

Through a forest of stones and bricks. 



And then there are evening parties, coz. 

Where girls with curly hair 
Dance in a style that would make you smile. 

If it did not make. you stare ; 
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And very polite young gentlemen, 

In coats that are nicely cut, 
Simper a heartless compliment, . 

And through the apartment strut. 



And of course there are ices and negus, coz. 

And tongues and chickens to boot. 
And jellies and creams innumerable. 

And cheesecakes and dried fruit ; 
And, if you are very pressing, coz. 

And have an engaging way. 
Perchance some damsel will kindly squall 

The baUad of " Alice Grey. " 



Good Lord ! is this society, coz ? 

Are these the delights of life ? 
I wish from my heart I was buried, coz, 

Or married to some old wife,— 
And living away on a far hill side. 

With a garden, a cow, and a pig, 
A happy and simple cottar, coz, 

With a Bible and Sunday wig. 
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O ! better by £eu* to have tranquil thoughts. 

And wishes of narrow range, 
Better to look on your own green glen, 

And never to wish for change, — 
Than to feel the poverty of wealth. 

The littleness of state. 
And to turn with a smile of bitter scorn 

From the nothings of which men prate. 



Alas ! there is many an hour, dear coz. 

When my heart grows sick and faint, 
And I gaze on the haggard &ce of life, 

And view it without its paint ; 
And deeply I feel how lonely it is 

To have no one to feel with me ; 
For they see me mingling with the rest. 

And they judge but as they see. 



Yet there is joy in memory, coz. 

If fancy hallows it ; 
And thou shin'st in my memory, coz, 

Like the cross on some old minaret. 
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Which glitters first in the morning sun, 
And last in the evening light. 

And holy and calm ever rises up, 
Like a dream in the dead of night. 



With thee there is link'd for ever, coz. 

The gladness my spring time knew, 
When the very mists look'd brighter, coz. 

Than the heavens themselves now do : 
Yet, though darker at length be my path, dear coz. 

Still let my sandglass run ; 
From thee my heart catches a summer glow. 

Like a cloud in the wake of the sun. 



But, prithee, don't ask me to write to you, coz. 

Any more of these foolish letters. 
For a feeling of sadness will haunt them still. 

And memory hold them in fetters ; 
But I'll come to you some time in August, coz, 

And join in your children's revels. 
For I'm dying to get to the country, coz. 

From the blue and the printers' devils. 
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A LETTER FROM MY COUSIN. 



I THINK I could write you a letter, Hal, 

In the style of your letters to me, 
With a little sense, and a little rhyme. 

And a very little poetrie. 
You know, when I was a girl, Hal, 

I scribbled some brilliant things. 
At least I remember you used to say — 

" They should only be read by kings," 



That was a flight of fancy, Hal, 
And we both have changed since then ; 

Yet still when I write to you, dear Hal, 
My heart is in my pen : 
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I have taken my seat in the arbour, Hal, 
In the midst of the bees and the flowers ; 

And the summer winds and odours, Hal, 
Recall many long-lost hours. 



I wish you would pack your portmanteau, Hal, 

And fling yourself into the mail, — 
It will take little more than a day and a night 

To bring you to Langley Dale. 
'Tis the sweetest spot in the world, Hal, 

And just for a poet like you ; 
A lovelier scene of hill and grove 

No painter ever drew. 



And I want you to know my husband, Hal, 

For I'm sure you'll be pleased with each other; 
And, besides, we have three rosy children, Hal, 

AH amazingly like their mother; — 
I hear their merry voices now. 

Even now from among the trees, — 
O, Hal ! what a fethomless depth of joy 

To a mother in sounds like these ! 
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Then there's a winding streamlet, Hal, 

With trout in every pool; 
And three miles off a broad blue lake — 

Most calm and beautiful : 
And we've got a delicious garden, Hal, 

And a capital hot-house, too ; 
And the peaches that grow on the north-east wall 

Are the largest you ever knew. 



Are you still as fond of music, Hal, 

As you used to be of yore ? 
For I've many songs to sing to you now. 

That you never heard before ; 
But I'll sing you all the old songs too, 

That we so loved long ago, — 
The little playful madrigals. 

And the airs of sadder flow. 



I've heard there's a first-rate singer, Hal, 
Who has sung all her songs to you. 

And perhaps you may value my feebler notes 
Not so much as you wont to do ; 
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But my simple voice, as it chants to you, Hal, 

Some once familiar thing, 
Will many a thought of our childhood, Hal, 

Back to your memory bring. 



At all events, come to see us, Hal, 

Ere the golden months be past. 
For I think you are not so happy, Hal, 

As when we parted last ; 
And if there be song or word of mine. 

That can either soothe or please. 
We'll bury all your cares, dear Hal, 

Deep in oblivion's seas. 



We'll bury all your cares, dear Hal, 

A thousand fathoms down. 
And we'll send you back a merrier man 

To your friends in the busy town ; 
We'll send you back with a ruddier cheek. 

And a brighter beaming eye. 
And agam you wiU tread with a bounding step, 

Again will your heart beat high. 
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There's feme and joy before you, Hal, 

Ay, more than the world thinks ; 
But he only gains the summit, Hal, 

Who neither quails nor shrinks : 
Then let not the world disarm thee, Hal, 

Though its sunniest hopes be gone ; 
New friends will rise around thee, Hal, — 

Press thou but boldly on. 
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THE DEATH OF PAN. 



Plutarch mentions that, in the reign of Tiberius^ an extraordinary voice 
was heard near the .^Schinades, in the Ionian Sea, which exclaimed that 
the great Pan was dead. 



Weep, weep, Arcadia ! with thy thousand rills, 
Thy sunny fountains, and Faun-peopled groves ; 

Go, hush thy song along the vine-clad hills. 
Where Dian, with her band of Oreads, roves ; 

The hour has come, the fatal shaft is sped, 

The god of hills, and groves, and song, is dead ! 



Died he in Thessaly — in Tempe's vale — 
Or by the crystal waves of Hippocrene ? 

Or does Olympus listen to the wail 

Of all his Satyrs ? and, each pause between. 
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Do viewless voices, sighing from the woods, 
Swell through the air, and float along the floods ? 



Or died he, ling'ring in his own loved land. 
Among the vales, where to Sinoe's care 

He first was given, ere yet his infant hand 
Had leam'd to modulate the tuneful air 

Upon the rustic pipe, and charm the swain 

With many a wild and long-remember'd strain ? 



Ah, yes ! he died in Arcady ; and now. 
Mute is the music of the Grecian skies. 

No more along the piu^le mountain's brow — 
No more where sunny dale in verdure lies — 

No more — no more by old Alpheus* shores. 

His skilful reed pours out its sweetest stores ! 



Weep, Fauns and Dryads, in your green retreats ! 

Weep, ye Sileni, by your grots and caves ! 
Weep, mountain nymphs, through all your airy seats ! 

Weep, gentle Naiads, by your murmuring waves ! 
Who now, as through the mazy dance ye tread. 
Will from his flute the soul of music shed ? 
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Weep, ye Arcadian girls ! and from your brow 
Unbind the festive wreath of summer flowers; 

Ah ! what avails their sweetest fragrance now? 
He comes no more — as once, in happier hours, 

To hold his rural court in mead and grove. 

And tune your hearts to melody and love ! 



Farewell ! farewell ! the unforgotten days 
Of light and purity which Greece once knew; 

No more — no more the god of gladness strays 
Along his favourite haunts, — bright times, adieu ! 

The hour has come — the fatal shaft is sped — 

The voice of song is o'er — the Silvan King is dead ! 



'*•'. 
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THE DARK KNIGHT. 



A BALLAD. 



There came a dark knight from a far countrie, 
And no one ever saw his face, for he 
Wore his black vizor down continuallie. 



He came to a gay bridal, where the bride 
Stood, in rich robes, her destined lord beside, 
Who gazed upon her with a joyful pride. 



And there was music in the sunny sky. 
And mirthful voices made a glad reply, — 
And there was music in the young bride's eye. 
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Yet ever and anon her look would fall 

On the dark knight who stood apart from all, 

Dark as his shadow, moveless on the wall. 



The words were spoken, and the bridal o'er, 
And now the mirth was louder than before— 



Why stands the dark knight silent at the door ? 



The hour grows late, and one by one depart 

The guests, with bounding step and merry heart, — 

Methought I saw that new wed ladie start. 



None in her father's hall are left but she 

And her young bridegroom, who, as none may see, 

Hath twined his arm around her lovinglie. 

Yes, there is still a third, — the vizor'd knight, — 

Mark you the glancing of his corslet bright ? 

Mark you his eye, that glares with such strange light ? 



He moves on slowly through the lofty room, 
And, as he moves, there falls a deeper gloom— 
That heavy tread, why sounds.it of the tomb? 
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And through the castle there was stillness deep, 
A drearier stillness than the calm of sleep ; 
Closer, in silent awe, the lovers creep. 



— A shriek was heard at midnight, such as broke 
On every ear, like the first pealing stroke 
Of the alarm bell, and the sleepers woke ! 



In the old hall, where fitful moonlight shone. 

There lay the bridegroom and the bride alone, 

Pale, dead, and cold as monumental stone, — 

A vizored helm was near, but the dark knight was gone. 
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TO JULIANA- 



Away ! away ! my fancy goes 

Like joyous sea bird through the air, 
Sometimes in light, sometimes in shade, 

But boldly wandering everywhere ; 
Now dipping all its snowy plumes 

Within the ocean's yielding breast, 
Now gleaming, white and beautiful. 

Above the dark cloud's thundery crest, 
Now screaming o'er a drowning crew. 
Now lost in heaven's far vault of blue. 



Away ! away ! my fancy goes 

Like broad stream bounding down the glen. 
Full, rapid, deep, with sounding tread — 

The tread of twice ten thousand men ; 
On, ever on, by wood and hill. 

Romantic vale, and castled steep. 
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On by the halls where mirth is loud, 

On by the tombs where dead men sleep, 
On in its free and ceaseless course, 
A giant even from its source. 



Away I away ! my fancy goes 

Like wild deer up the mountain's side, 
Fleetness and strength in every limb, 

And on its antler'd brow of pride 
The beauty of a crowned king; 

And ye may mark that regal crest 
Along the high cliff's pathless ridge, 

Where the proud eagle builds his nest, 
And nothing living ventures near. 
Save the wing'd bird, and dauntless deer. 



Away ! away ! my fancy goes 

Like star that shoots through boundless space. 
And leaves a sparkling train behind. 

By which alone its course you trace — 
A star let loose from Nature's law. 

Whose fate no tongue shall e'er rehearse, 
A chainless spirit of the sky, 

A wanderer of the universe ! 
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Away ! away ! as fleet and far, 
My fancy tracks that shooting star. 



But the bold sea bird has its home 

Upon some well known sea-girt isle ; 
The broad stream, through its devious course. 

Flows to the ocean all the while ; 
The wild-deer rests him through the night 

Within some green and leafy glade ; 
The shooting star at last must come 

To Him by whom its light was made ; 
And, Juliana ! still to thee 
My fancy turns, where'er it flee. 



It loves full well the venturous flight 

Of which the slothful soul ne'er dreamt, 
It loves full well the dizzy height,' •« 

Which feebler natures dare not tempt ; 
But better far it loves to dwell 

With thee, its wild aspirings o'er. 
Like wearied wave from ocean's swell. 

That rippling comes to kiss the shore, -^ 
With thee, dear girl, in love and rest, 
Dreaming soft visions on thy breast ! 
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TO THE SAME, IN ABSENCE. 



I TRY, dear love, to banish thought, 

I mingle with the gay, — 
But ah ! my smiles are fleeting things 

When thou art far away ; 
There is a sadness at my heart 

Which, ever and anon, 
Recalls me to the thrilling truth 

That I am left alone. 



The idle crowd, — they know not this ; 

They cannot feel with me, 
And marvel that I cast a gloom 

Upon their reckless glee : 
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I care not ; for I value more 
One gentle look of thine, 

Than all the loud and ready praise 
I could so soon make mine. 



Nor do I seek to hide the cause 

That chills my spirits' flow ; 
It is my pride to own that thou 

Rul'st o'er my joy and woe : 
There is no joy thou couldst not give, 

No woe thou couldst not cure : 
I flatter not ; such incense mocks 

A heart whose thoughts are pure. 



And if in pensive mood I seek 

To weave a lonely lay, 
Ah ! dearest, 'tis because my soul 

Is wandering far away ; 
It is because my gentle lute. 

By poesy's sweet spell. 
Restores thee to my sight, and seems 

To whisper thy farewell. 
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And many a bygone hour recurs 

Of happiness too brief; 
And many a bliss, that, being flown, 

Is like a soften'd grief: 
'Tis ever thus — 'tis ever thus ; 

The joy that knows no sorrow, — 
The sparkling joy — all light to-day — 

Is full of tears to-morrow. 



Ah ! life of mine ! thou too art sad, 

Thou too dost think of me, — 
Thou too dost woo the gentle spell 

Of soiig and poesy. 
I know thy thoughts, like mine, dear love, 

From those around thee stray ; 
Alas ! 'tis but our thoughts that meet. 

For thou art far away ! 
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THE LONELY MOON. 



The lonely moon ! the lonely moon ! 

I would not be that lonely moon, 
To wander, like a sad pale ghost, 
Along the breathless skies of June : 
By the false sim forsaken. 

Whom she must still pursue, 
Though ne'er to be o'ertaken. 
Through all his realms of blue. 



The lonely moon ! the lonely moon ! 

Through heaven's shoreless sea, 
Nor sheds a tear, nor breathes a sigh, 

But sails on silently : 
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Like a heart-broken maiden, 

In mute and iix'd despair. 
With grief too deeply laden, 

To tell it to the air. 



The lonely moon ! the lonely moon ! 

Her sorrows none can share with her ; 
Among the stars that know her not, 
She is a friendless wanderer : 
Like a pale maniac ranging, 
To seek what she has lost. 
And ever wildly changing. 
Like a billow tempest-tost. 



The lonely moon ! the lonely moon ! 

Is faint and sick with weariness ; 
She was all bright when time was young. 
But she has lost her loveliness : 
Her early lustre's faded, 

Because it glads not him. 
Her tresses are unbraided. 

And all their beams grown dim. 



\ 
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Go out ! go out ! thou lonely moon ! 

Travel no more through space ; 
Before a blight comes over it, 
Veil thy unruffled face : 
Better to die, sad-hearted. 
For then all grief is o'er. 
Than pine o'er joys departed — 
Joys that return no more ! 
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LINES ON LEAVING A SUMMER RESIDENCE. 



Adieu, my merry-liearted friends ! adieu, with scarce a sigh ! 
My absence will not cloud one brow, nor dim one sparkling eye : 
We met in smiles — why part in tears? In this brief world of 

ours, 
The natural sun should not be hid by artificial showers. 



It may be, that, in after times, a thought will sometimes rise 
Of all our merry summer freaks beneath the summer skies ; 
And, with a soft and painless sigh, some rose-lipp'd girl may say, 
" I would that he were here to-night, — that wild one far away ! 
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" For if he were, then not unwateh'd my laughing eyes would 

shine, 
And not unpraised, among my hair, these foolish flowers would 

twine; 
And not uncalPd for be the song he loved so well to hear. 
And not untold the whisper'd thanks, — to woman's heart so dear." 



But the pensive mood will soon be o'er — the mazy dance be 
wreathed, 

And not again for we^ks, for months, will my poor name be 

breathed ! 
'Tis strange — 'tis passing strange, how soon their places are 

fiU'd up, 
Though sparkle after sparkle dies on life's o'ermantUng cup. 



We spent those golden days as if no parting hour would come, 
The voice of grief was never heard — of joy was never dumb ; 
We parted-— new friends will be found, new pleasures take the 

lead; 
Then they, like me, will pass away, and newer still succeeds 
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And was there, then, not one, even one, among the sparkling 

throng, 
O'er whom a deeper spell was cast — a spell enduring long ? 
Does memory brood in no fond heart, like wizard in his cell — 
A memory not of joy alone, but of its cause as well ? 



Go, visit ye the festival, and cast your eagle glance 
Along the hall where music floats, or down the airy dance, — 
Is every ear intent to catch the minstrel's sprightly strain ? 
Does every bounding step keep time wi' the pulse in every vein ? 



Ay, by my faith ! Above three days, what woman ever pined ? 
For, out of sight, with all the sex, is to be out of mind. — 
Then adieu, my merry hearted friends ! adieu, with scarce a sigh ! 
And long be yours the cloudless brow, the bright and laughing 
eye! 
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EVEN AS A STAR. 



" Even as a star?" — 
No, dearest ! be not to me as a star ; 
'Tis one of millions, and the hurrying cloud 
Oft wraps the glimmering splendour in its shroud ; 
Morn pales its lustre, and it shines afar, — 
Dearest ! be not a star. 



" Even as a flower?"-^ 
No, loveliest ! be not to me as a flower ; 
The uncertain sun calls forth its odorous breath ; 
The sweeter perfume gives the speedier death — 
The sport and \dctim of a summer hour, — 
Loveliest ! be not a flower. 
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" Even as a dove?" — 
No, purest ! be not to me as a dove ; 
The spoiler oft intrudes upon its rest, 
Robbing the downy joys of its warm nest, 
And flinging silence o'er its native grove, — 
Purest ! be not a dove. 



*^ Even as a rock ?" — 
No, my most faithful ! be not as a rock ; 
It hates the waves that girdle it, and stands 
Stern as an outlaw'd captain of brigands. 
Heedless alike of fortune's smile or shock, — 
Changeless ! be not a rock. 



Even as thyself, — 
My soul's best idol ! be but as thyself, — 
Brighter than star, and fairer than the flower ; 
Purer than dove, and in thy spirit's dower 
Steadier than rock, — yes, dearest ! be thyself - 
Thyself — only thyself. 



II 
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TO A PRIMROSE. 



Flower ! tliou art not the same to me 

That thou wert long ago ; 
The hue has faded from thy fece, 

Or from my heart the glow — 
The glow of young, romantic thoughts, 

When all the world was new, 
And many a blossom round my path 

Its sweet, fresh fragrance threw; 
Thou art not what I thought thee then. 
Nor ever wilt thou be again. 



It was a thing of wild delight, 

To find thee on the bank. 
Where all the day thy opening leaves 

The golden sunlight drank, — 
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To see thee in the sister group 

That clustering grew together, 
And seem'd too delicate for aught 

Save summer's brightest weather, 
Or for the gaze of Leila's eyes — 
Thou happiest primrose 'neath the skies ! 



I know not what it was that made 

My heart to love thee so ; 
For, though all gentle things to me 

Were dear long, long agoj 
There was no bird upon the bough, 

No wildflower on the lea, 
No twinkling star, no running brook, 

I loved so much as thee ; 
I watch'd thy coming every spring. 
And hail'd thee as a living thing. 



And yet I look upon thee now 
Without one joyful thrill ; 

The spirit of the past is dead. 
My heart is calm and still ; 
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A lovelier flower than even thou art 
Has faded from my sight. 

And the same chill that stole her bloom 
Brought unto me a blight 

'Tis fitting thou shouldst sadder seem, 

Since Leila perish'd like a dream ! 
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THE SUICIDE. 



That sullen river, deep and rapid, rolls 

Between its rocky channel, till it gains 

The precipice's edge ; then, with a bound. 

Like Alpine avalanche, it dashes down 

Into the dark abyss : its mighty voice 

Deafens the mountain echoes, and bursts out. 

Earth's thunder, startling the dim stars : while mist. 

In fleecy clouds, o'ercanopies the gulf; 

And rushing, foaming, boiling, fer below. 

The unfathom'd depths of madden'd waters rage. 



Once, at the dead of night, a being stood 
On yonder toppling crag. His foot was firm ; 
His eye undimm'd by giddiness. He look'd 
Upon the arrowy waves that darted by. 
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And saw them tumbling headlong into chaos. 
He felt the rock, on which his weight was borne, 
Shake tremulously, though inanimate, 
As if it fear'd to lose its clinging grasp, 
And shoot through the moist air down into darkness. 
The wind was up, and wandering in wild sport 
Through the recesses of the leafless woods, 
Rocking the night birds on the waving boughs, 
And singing dirges in the hollow trunks 
Of the pine forest. Far above the storm 
The melancholy moon went sailing on. 
Shedding, as if in pity, o'er the earth 
A pale, ungenial light. 



With a proud smile, 
The solitary man turn'd his dark eye 
Up to the misty planet, and he seem'd 
To measure at a glance the untravePd space 
'Twixt it and his own earth ; then, looking round. 
The bitter scorn on his patrician lip. 
And on his marble brow, told his contempt 
Of all the world contain'd, (for he had tried 
And found all worthless,) and his high resolve. 
Either to die, and be as dust, or pass 
Into the presence of Eternity. 
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He stretch'd his arms over the cataract, 

As if to bless it, then, without a sound, 

Leap'd from the startled rock ! — A headlong plunge 

Awoke the sleeping eagle, and it soar'd 

Across the furious waters, that rush'd on 

With yet a louder roar. 



Tell me, ye stars ! 
Or thou, lonely and restless moon ! that see'st 
All space, where is the daring spirit now, 
That mock'd the loveliness of God's own world. 
And sought to know the secrets of infinity ? 
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AN EVENING HOUR. 



Come hither, my sweet sister, come hither unto me. 
And let me kiss thy guileless eyes as thou sit'st on my knee ; 
No thought of sin has ever dimm'd tliose little worlds of blue. 
Where many a glad and gentle thought for ever sparkles 

through ; 
No early sorrow yet has given thy voice a deeper tone, 
No shade of care upon thy cheek its paler tint hath thrown ; 
Thou lovest every thing on earth, and every thing loves thee. 
And thou dost carol all day long in the fulness of thy glee. 



But, rest thee, Margaret, for a while, and press thy cheek to mine. 
And, as the golden sunset skies through our sweet lattice shine, 
I'll talk to thee of one whose name at this subduing hour 
Falls on my heart, and glitters there like dew within a flower, — 
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Of one I love too tenderly to make that love a joy, 
For many a passionate fear doth rise, my rapture to destroy ; 
But if unto the morning sun the bright flower opes its leaves, 
And if unto the silver moon the plaindve night bird grieves. 
To whom could I more fitly tell what most refines my mind, 
Than unto thee, in whose young breast sits innocence enshrined ? 
And will it not endear thee more, to hear thy artless praise 
Of her, whose nobleness of soul my inmost spirit sways ? 
And will it not for one brief hour half win me from all care. 
With thee to build, at little cost, bright castles in the air ? 
Thou art too young to know why thus so hotly bums my cheek. 
Too young to know what mean the words I sometimes wildly 

speak; 
But thou art not too young to see that there exists but one, 
To whom my thoughts, even as a stream, in ceaseless current 

run* 



I would that she were here to-night, as she has been of yore. 
When moments pass'd too rapidly, which now are ponder'd o'er; 
And words, perchance, were gaily said, to others or to her. 
As if her presence had not power each nerve of mine to stir, — 
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As if I held in easy sway, and under light control, 
Each quick emotion link'd with her, and rooted in my soul. 
Why is it that we fail so oft to catch the hour that flies, 
And feel not half the wealth of joy till it be chased by sighs? 
Why is it that the days on which the memory loves to dwell, 
Too often went like common things, though cherish'd now so 

weU? 
Why is the present never prized until it be the past ? 
Why can we not arrest its steps, and bind it to us fast? 



Alas ! I must not think of this. Sweet sister, speak to me; 
There's music in thy lightest tone, in all thy thoughts there's 

poesie ; 
Aye gently thus, around my neck, thy arms in fondness twine, 
And speak of her whom thou dost love, though not with love 

like mine, — 
Of her alone, my sister dear ; till eve's last light be gone. 
And stars are twinkling in the east, speak thou of her alone ! 
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THE WIND'S IN THE WEST. 



The wind's in the west ! the wind's in the west 
Thank Heaven, 'tis out of the east to-day ! 

Through April and March it blew like a pest, 
But roses and summer are coming with May ! 



The wind's in the west ! the wind's in the west ! 

And it ripples the surface of lake and jstream, 
And it kisses the dew from the buttercup's breast, 

And it puffs little clouds through the sky like whipt cream. 



And the midges are dancing their up-and-down dance. 
And little green insects are creeping about, 

Some climbing up ryegrass as sharp as a lance, 
And some under withered leaves poking their snout. 
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Queer little atoms of life are they, 

Swarming in myriads, though nobody cares. 
Nibbling whatever may come in their way. 

And dying at once without any gray hairs. 



The wind's in the west ! and the blossoms are all 

Silver and ruby on every tree ; 
The wind's in the west ! and the white ship tall 

Gleams like a palace upon the sea. 



The Avind's in the west ! and my heart beats quick» 
For my blood is warm with a richer glow ; 

My fancies now come clear and thick. 
And many delights around me grow. 



I never can lie on the breezy hill, 

And all my soul on the landscape feast, 

I never can follow my own blithe will 

When the blast comes surly and cold from the east* 



But jocund it is 'mong the leaves to be. 
Up in the high branches reading a book, 
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Or merrily singing some melody, 

That mingles its tones with the many-toned brook, — 



Jocund it is on a day like this. 

When nature is looking her fairest and best. 
When but to know that you live is bliss, 

When the soul i&in heaven, and the wind's in tlie 
west! 
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STANZAS TO A LADY. 



I WISH — I wish that thou couldst sing ! 

For many a wayward mood have I, 
When nought but music*s murmuring 

Can wean me from my misery. 



I wish — I wish that thou couldst sing 
Like her whom once I loved before ; 

Oh ! every note could touch a string 
That thrill'd into my bosom's core. 



There's more than language in thine eye, 
There 's more than beauty in thy form ; 

Thy soul is generous and high, 
Thy heart is pure as it is warm : 
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Yet still 1 wish that thou couldst sing 
The songs that charmM me so of yore ; 

For round thee then my thoughts would cling, 
And my whole soul would love thee more. 



Ah ! dearest, he who once has dwelt, 
All rapt, on every golden tone 

Of one loved voice, whose notes he felt 
Were breJHied for him — for him alone. 



May, in some careless mood, forget — 
Some careless mood of after days ; 

May idly smile, or rashly fret. 

As o'er life's weary path he strays ; 



But never, never in him dies 

The blessed memory of the past ; 

As beams that break through evening skies, 
Its long-hush'd echoes wake at last. 



Shej whom I loved, is now to me 
Even as a thing that never was ; 

And, when that thought comes chillingly, 
My very heart's blood seems to pause : 
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Yet still in music sLe is mine. 
In many a sad and simple air ; 

Each rapid burst — eacli swelling line. 
Thrills me as if her soul were there. 



Yet all who warble to me now. 

How feeble when compared with her ! 

Mere types, like flaunting flowers that grow 
Above young beauty's sepulchre. 



And yet, methinks, if thou couldst sing, 
I would not deem thy music such ; 

'Twould give me back my life's fresh spring- 
I'd love, as I loved Acr, — too much. 



Perchance 'tis better as it is, — 

I love thee, sweet, for what thou art ; 

And she, midst life's realities, 

Rests as a dream within my heart ! 
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STANZAS TO THE SAME. 



Nay, blame me not, love, should I sometimes seem cold, 
When you find me engaged with my book and my pen ; 

There's a charm in my studies that may not be told, 
A magic that links me with mightier men. 



Though dearer to me be the love of thy heart 
Than all my ambition's wild fancies have sought, 

There are moments when even, all dear as thou art, 
Thou art lost in the blaze of some loftier thought. 



Oh ! deeply I ponder, and brightly I dream. 
On all that the soul of man longs most to know ; 

I hang o'er the words, and I burn o'er the theme. 
Where the minds of the dead still undyingly glow. 
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'Tis my spirit's vocation — my nature's delight — 
From the cares of the world to turn with a smile ; 

And, as others press on for the wrong or the right. 
To sit by the footstool of Knowledge the while — 



To sit by her footstool, and list to the words 

Which flow from those lips where philosophy dwells ; 

And sweeter to me than the songs of the birds 

Is the music she breathes, and the truths which she tells. 



Then, blame me not, love, that I cannot recall, 
In moments like these, my far-wandering mind ; 

I am lost in my dreams — I have broken the thrall 
That bound me in chains to the rest of my kind. 



But like dove to the ark, or like bee to the flower, 
Like ship to the harbour, or spring to the lea, 

Believe me, the spell will at length lose its power. 
And my soul, re-inspired, will return back to thee ! 
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TO JULIANA. 



The silver tones of woman's tongue, 

The eloquence of woman's eyes, 
A thousand nameless bards have sung 

In strains unheeded by the wise. 
I would not be a bard like them, 

Even for the heaven of Julia's smile, 
And Julia would herself condemn 

The flatterer's deceitful wile. 



I could not tell thee how I love. 
Nor paint the charms I find in thee, 

Though every leaf in yonder grove 
Changed into winged words for me ; 
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But, Julia ! to this heart of mine 
Let me thy gentle fingers press, — 

Eaxih rapid bounding throb is thine, 
And every throb is happiness. 



Julia ! it is the holy hour 

When sunlight dies upon the sea, 
When pearls are hung on every flower. 

And birds are hush'd on every tree ; 
Open the lattice, — all is mute — 

Mute as the beams of yon pale star ; 
I would not even have thy lute 

The music of such silence mar. 



Methinks there is in it a spell 

That gives the soul a higher sway. 
And thoughts that oft in darkness dwell 

Start into life in bright array ; 
Thoughts — feelings — ecstasies, that fling 

A sudden joy through both our bosoms ; 
Like flowers in moonlight, or like spring 

That wreaths on every bough its blossoms. 
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Each other's world we long have been, 

Our eyes their sun, oiur arms their zone. 
But now a something, felt, not seen, 

Gives to our bliss a higher tone ; 
While we can clasp each other thus, 

In love's deep purity entwined. 
Oh ! what is all the earth to us ? — 

Earth cannot bound the chainless mind ! 



Our souls, like clouds at break of day, 

Across the sun's bright pathway driven. 
Have into light resolved away — 

O God ! the light — the light of heaven ! 
My spirit floats in liquid light. 

Like skiff upon a sapphire sea ; 
Julia ! we have seen to-night 

A glimpse of heaven's eternity ! 



Julia ! it is a time for prayer ! — 

A time for thoughts we cannot speak ; 

But, in the blue and starry air. 

Our thoughts will find the home they seek 
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Kneel with me, Julia ! side by side, — 
We are not things of dust and clay ; 

Thou art my own immortal bride,— 
Kneel with me, dearest! — we will pray. 
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MANHOOD. 



They tell me, that I cannot write as when 

Young feeling lent its freshness to each thought ; 
They tell me, that I ne'er shall know again, 
Now I have mingled as a man with men, 
Hopes that for me were fraught 
With wealth, which vulgar gold has never bought. 



Perchance it is too true, — this filmy world 

Is ever weaving cobwebs round the heart ; 
From his cloud-castle, with his banners furl'd, 
The spirit of romance too soon is hurl'd. 
And his young votaries start 
To see his meteor light so soon depart. 
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Yet will I combat with realities, 

And with bright hues of my own choice invest 

lliese emerald fields, and yonder sapphire skies ; 

And more than aught external will I prize 
Each thought that builds its nest 
In the quiet shelter of my peaceful breast. 



Let me not yield, and I may find even yet 

Of joyous feeling an abundant store ; 
I will not waste my days in vain regret : 
The sun goes down, but when the sun has set, 
By heaven's sea and shore 
The ever-shining stars come forth the more. 



I'll worship Nature still, and there shall be 

A still abiding spell in her wild voice ; 
And every fountain, every living tree, 
Shall to my heart be rife with poesy ; 
Till, mid the dark world's noise, 
I hear a music which shall say — Rejoice ! 
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A MEETING SADDER THAN A PARTING. 



TO 



Thou needst not thus have mock'd me 

With that low, sweet voice of thine ; 
The days are gone for ever 

When I thought to make thee mine ! 
Thou wouldst not thus so witchingly 

Have smiled upon me now, 
Couldst thou but know how beats my heart, 

And throbs my burning brow. 



I know thou hast forgiven me. 

Yet painful 'tis to see 
A tranquil smile upon thy cheek, 

Where a warm blush used to be : 
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Why should thy hand so readily 
Be proffer'd when I come ? 

I loved thy former welcoming, — 
Thou look'dst it, and wert dumb. 



We never to each other 

Can be what we have been ; 
And I must hide my feelings 'neath 

False apathy's cold screen ; 
But with me ever lingers 

A memory of the past, 
And o'er my sad futurity > 

Its lengthening shade is cast 



Affections have b^en squander'd, 

Once hoarded all for thee ; 
And now I feel how priceless is 

A true heart's constancy ; 
And oft, in silent bitterness, 

I wander forth alone, 
And ponder on the joyous hours 

When I was thine alone. 
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Then, do not mock me, dear one, 

With friendship's icy forms ; 
And do not wear that tranquil smile, 

Which gleams, but never warms : 
'Tis better ne'er to meet thee. 

Than in remorse to dwell, — 
My own fete is before me, 

A long — a last farewell. 
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I AM NOT FALSE. 



I AM not false — although I won 

Thy noble heart, dear girl, to love me ; 
I am not false — although I shun 

Dark thoughts, that crowding, now reprove me : 
I know — I know I told thee all 

That lovers tell in love's sweet madness, 
And not one word would I recall, 

Though in their memory dweUs deep sadness. 



I am not false — although the world 
Has flung its icy fetters o'er me, 

And, with its gaudy flag urifurl'd. 
Points out ambition's path before me ; 
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I scorn the hackney'd vain routine, 

Even while in all its scenes I mingle. 
Oh ! what to me the heartless scene, 

Where Folly's bells for ever jingle ! 



I am not false — although my hand 

Unto another now is plighted, 
And though, with torturing self-command, 

I look as if thy smiles I slighted ; 
As if I now could careless hear 

Tones which set all my pulses beating. 
As if the charms I held so dear 

Were from my jaundiced eyesight fleeting ! 



I am not false — I love thee still; 

Mad as it is, I'll love thee ever 
Through days of good, and years of ill, 

My thoughts shall wander from thee never ! 
I am not false — in lonely hours 

Oh ! dearest, do not thou upbraid me ! 
Life still for thee has many flowers, — 

I am but what my &te has made me. 
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STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION. 



I WILL not breathe her name again, 

For even her name is mine no more ; 
I stoop not idly to complain, — 

The past is gone — the dream is o'er. 
And what know they, the passing crowd, 

OfaUIfelt— ofaUIfeel? 
Silence has wrapt me in its shroud, 

'Tis not to them that I appeal. 



No more ! — I breathe her name no more ! 

My heart sits not upon my tongue ; 
Perchance they wonder, for of yore, 

Of her was every strain I sung : 
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I sung them in the foolish trust 

Of one whose thoughts were far too gay ; 

I sung them ere corroding rust 
Upon my heart so thickly lay. 



And think they now, because I smile, 

And prattle wildly, grief-inspired, . 
That I enjoy this worldly coil. 

By wealth or by ambition fired ? 
Think they, because my careless words 

Are given alike to all, or any, 
That I am one who gladly herds, 

A willing trifler with the many ? 



Away ! my hour is on its wing — 

The earth has had its best of me, — 
There's that within me withering. 

Which their dull vision cannot see. 
I would not live to be a thing 

Of mimic life — a puppet toy. 
That frisks and dances on its string, 

When puU'd by every truant boy. 
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Be't mine to bury in my grave 

My own Elysian memories : 
When nothing else could serve or save, 

They were to me my deities ! 
Be't mine to die and shed no tear — 

To ask no pity — own no pain ; 
Why should I linger useless here ? — 

I ne'er shall breathe her name again ! 



SONNETS. 



I. 



TIME AND CHANGE. 



IN TWO SONNETS. 



One balmy night, of beauty and of joy, 

A bright-eyed maiden and a dark-hair'd boy 

Stood by a stream, whose small waves, murmuring sweet, 

Broke into silver ripples at their feet, 

And, whispering nothings to the drowsy flowers, 

The gentle thing beguiled the moonlight hours : 

Yet not more fleetly wimpled it away. 

Till in the east it met the brightening day. 

Than did the thoughts of those twin hearts that night, 

Till, like the stream, they too dissolved in light, 
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And, soft as music from an unseen lyre. 
Holy as sunshine on the hamlet spire, 
Joyous as spring's first smile o'er valley wide. 
Moved, look'd, and felt that boy and his young bride. 



II. 



Years roU'd away — years long in life's brief span — 

And by the shore there stood a lonely man — 

The shore of the great ocean — and its foam 

Dash'd on him unregarded. Like a gnome 

That loveth not the light, he seem'd to be 

Concentred in his own dark misery. 

Onward into the future never more 

That desolate man will look ; his store 

Of summer sweets, in bleak disorder cast, 

Lies withering on the desert of the past. — 

There is a stream whose melancholy tone 

Finds in his heart an echo to its own ; 

There is a bright eye sunken, cold, and dim. 

And if its light be quench'd, what sun dares shine on him? 






■'-.• 
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IIL 



PERICLES. 



He is the pride of Athens ! he has fought 
First in her battles; he has rear'd her fanes^ 
Restored her laws, struck off her galling chains, 
And won the glory his atnbition sought. — 
Yet say not he is happy« See him stand 
By yonder lifeless form, and, on his cheek, 
Mark the big tear in silent language speak. 
As the gay flowers drop sadly from his hand : 
They fidl upon his last, his youngest child, — 
ISm on whose sunny hce he loved to gaze, 
Watehlflg how merrily his youthful days 
Were dancing on, whilst all around him smiled. 
But he has died. Look on the warrior's brow, — 
*JLn Uie fond &ther*s heart there is no Athens now ! 
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IV. 



I DO NOT WISH. 



I DO not wish to clothe in vulgar words 

The deeper thoughts that in my bosom lie, 
To outward sense invisible, like birds 

Afloat far off in the cerulean sky. 
Let them abide in me, as water-springs 

Within the caverns of the rock-ribb'd hill ; 
O'er them no breeze its rippling mantle flings. 

They feel not summer's heat, nor winter's chill; 
And when the storm uproots the mountain pine^ 

Or covers o'er with snow the lofty peak, 
They rest, like liquid diamonds in their mine. 

Calm and unchanged, when all without is bleak : 
So slumber ye, my thoughts, while all-unseeing 
The cold crowd passes by, and knows not of your being. 
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V. 



THE POET'S HOME. 



A Poet's home, and worthy so to be ! — 

Such as is seen by Arno's classic stream, 
Or gleaming on the blue Ionian Sea, 

From some rich wooded height, of which we dream 
In northern climes, amidst a city's smoke, 

And wish that we had wings that we might flee. 
Or more than mortal strength to break the yoke 

That binds us to life's painful drudgery : — 
A Poet's home upon the breezy hill ! 

With all that breathes of Poetry around, 
And hearts \vithin, which earth can never chill, — 

Pure limpid streams, with glad enduring sound, 
Sparkling unceasingly ! — Flow on ! flow. on ! 
Where shall we find your like when ye are gone ? 
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VI. 



WINDERMERE. 



Afloat ! afloat ! on sunny Windermere, 

With Bowness gleaming on the wooded shore, 
And all the high hills rising bright and clear. 

As in my dreams I pictured them of yore ! 
Fair lake ! thou art among the sights that bring 

4^0 sad conviction how the fancy cheats ! 
I read of thee in life's romantic spring, 

And even now my sober'd spirit greets 
Thy deep abiding loveliness, and drinks. 

In rapt delight, a gushing tide of joy : 
No more my heart in secret sorrow sinks, — 

It throbs ! it bounds ! I am again a boy ! 
And like fresh youth, even when my leaf is sere. 
Will come the thought of thee — bright, glorious 
Windermere ! 
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VIL. 



A NIGHT OF STARS AND POETRY. 



A NIGHT of Stars and poetry ! when thought, 

Leaving the world and its realities, 

Starts like a rocket into distant skies. 
With noblest aspirations deeply fraught : 
Those globes of light — those islands in blue space — 

Float they unpeopled through their shoreleoS sea, 

Or, since the dawning of eternity, 
Has spirit found in them a resting place ? 
Does the pulse answer to the young heart's Ughtness? 

Do patriots triumph in their country's cause ? 

Does genius win the guerdon of applause ? 
Does love delight to bask in beaut)r's brightness ? 
Alas ! high thought, that rocket-like went forth. 
Returns, like it, in darkness to the earth ! 
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VIII. 



TO JULIANA. 



Dearest and gentlest ! let me hold thee £Ei8t 

Within my arms, and kiss thy Parian brow ; 
And, whilst this soften'd light is o'er us cast, . 

Breathe with me fondly the impassion'd vow ; 
And let the murmurings of our joy be heard. 

Like rippling waves along the shining shore. 
Not loud, but deep. Love is its own reward. 

And hath of pleasures an exhaustless store. 
I see the golden fancies of thy mind 

Dancing, like fairies, round thy lips and eyes ; 
Or, like the small clouds, chased by summer wind. 

Dissolving into sunlight as they rise : — 
A shower of blessings on thee for a spell ! — 
My soul is faint with loving thee too well. 
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IX. 



TO THE SAME. 



In my sick fantasies, I've pictured thee 
111 — dying — dead, — the damp close smell of death 
Hanging upon thy curtains, like the breath 
Of that which breathes no longer ; heavily 
Thy marble fingers lie above the shroud — 

Cold — stiff — unanswering the warm touch of mine; 
Thy teeth press on thy lips — a fearful sign — 
For round those lips what golden memories crowd ! 
Thine eye is worse than meaningless, — it stares 
With glazed and frightful apathy — a thing 
That seems to say the dead is suffering 
Mysterious pain ; then horribly there glares 
The funeral pomp before me, plumed and slow : 
There's meaning in a dream that can distract me so. 
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X. 



TO THE SAME. 



I HAVE been loved by no one as by thee, 

In thy dear artlessness, sweet flower that grows not 
In the full hotbed of society, 

Wliere buds, once blown, in dewy fragrance close not. 
Beneath the influence of the gentle moon ; 

But fling away their odours and their life. 
Flaunting and withering in the blaze of June ! 

Never hast thou with Nature been at strife. 
But as a sister has she led thee on — 

Flinging her white arms joyously around thee. 
Circling, unseen,- thy form with beauty's zone. 

And burying thee in blossoms, till I found thee ! 
Nor did she quit thee then, but, smiling, saw 
Thy heart, by love subdued, obey her mightiest law. 
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XL 



TO THE SAME. 



When, lady of the merry heart and eye ! 

Saw'st thou a night more beautiful than this ? 
When did the breeze more amorously sigh ? 

When did the cooing stream more softly kiss 
The green and yielding bank ? and when did star 

Gem, with its diamond light, a calmer lake, 
O'er which the tones of some unseen guitar, 

Wing'd as a seraph, their bright voyage take ? 
Is 't not the hour for lovers' souls to breathe 

A mingled incense at each other's shrine ? 
Is't not the hour for sunny hopes to wreathe 

Their gayest garlands for a brow like thine ? 
Ah ! tjirn not from me that love-lighted glance, — 
Give sages life's dull prose, ours be its blest romance ! 
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XII. 



THE BROKEN RING. 



It was one evening, as we stray'd alone, 
With hearts far fuller of deep love than joy. 

She from her finger took the golden zone, 
And placed it upon mine. The glittering toy 

I valued only as an unbought token 

Of woman's tenderness, for one who stood 
In the wide world as in a solitude : — 

Years have I kept it, but at length 'tis broken : 

And it is well, for all things now are changed — 
The past a dream, the present a dark sleep — 

Young hopes forgotten, and fond hearts estranged. 
Whilst the cold eye is all too proud to weep : 

Yet in my bosom, where I buried her. 

Thou too, false ring^, shalt find a sepulchre. 
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XIII. 



THE POET'S WISH. 



When I look round upon the goodly crowd 
Who mingle on the surface of the earth, • 
And think scarce one would give a pause to mirth, 

Were I to-morrow stiffening in my shroud, — 

It almost startles me to find that I 
Am bound to life by links so passing few. 

Even in my prime, when every pulse beats high. 
And much of nature still is fresh and new. 

I am a miser in my wish to hoard 
A mint of deep affections, for to me 
The love of others is the golden key 

That doth unlock the shrine where lieth stored 

My hope of happiness. Let glory go ! 

But, oh ! above my bier let many a fond tear flow ! 



a 
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L 



MY LIFE IS ONE LONG THOUGHT OF THEE. 



** Say, wilt thou, Leila, when alone. 

Remember days of bliss gone by? 
Wilt thou, beside thy native Rhone, 

E'er for our distant streamlets sigh ? 
Beneath thy own glad sun and sky. 

Ah ! Leila, wilt thou think of me ?" 
She blush'd, and murmur'd in reply, 

" My life is one long tJwught of thee. 



" Sweet girl ! I would not have it so ; 

My destiny must not be thine. 
For wildly as the wild waves flow, 

Will pass this fleeting life of mine.' 
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" And let thy fate be weal or woe, 

My thoughts," she smiling said, " are free ; 

And well the watchful angels know 
My life is one long thought oftheer 



" Then, Leila, may thy thoughts and prayers 

Be with me in my hour of need ; 
When round me^ throng the cold world's cares, 

And all my heart's fresh sorrows bleed !" 
" Why, dearest ! nurse so dark a creed ? 

For full of fame thy life shall be ; 
And mine shall share thy glory's meed, 

In one long blissful thought of thee J^ 
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11. 



TO-NIGHT! TO-NIGHT! 



To-night ! to-night ! when the moon's in the sky, 

And the owl hoots from the tree, 
The light, the light of thy clear blue eye 

Will gently shine on me ; 
Where the little fish leaps in the running stream, 

And the foolish fly dips his wing, 
Alone we'll stray, by the secret way. 

That leads to the elfin ring. 



The stars ! the stars ! will twinkle above, 
And the flowers will twinkle below; 

The birds ! the birds ! will be dreaming, love. 
And the night-breeze will kiss thy brow, — 
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We'll speak not much, but in joy I'll fold thee 

Close to my beating breast, 
And there is not an eye in the world shall behold tliee, 

But the eye that loves thee best. 



The heart ! the heart ! O ! deep bliss lies 

Unseen in its crystal cells ; 
The heart ! the heart ! in delicious sighs. 

Its tale of pleasure tells ; 
And the chainless soul resolves into light. 

Like a cloud at the dawn of day ; 
And love, with a smile that makes all things bright. 

Mocks at the cold world's sway. 



Then, to-night ! to-night ! when the moon shines bright. 

And the owl hoots from the tree, 
The hours, the hours, all wreathed with flowers. 

Will fly over you and me ; 
We'll speak not much, — but the spirits of bliss, 

That dance round the moon in mirth. 
When they see me steal from thy lips a kiss. 

Will wish themselves still on the earth. 
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III. 



THE SONG OF THE DEFEATED JANIZARY. 



Have they trod down the mighty ? By sea and by shore 
Will our name be a watchword and terror no more ! 
Has the eagle been hurl'd from his home in the air ? 
Will the fox find repose in the grim lion's lair ? 



Have they trod down the mighty ? The victors who stood 
Resistless, when life was pour'd forth like a flood ! 
The awarders of empire ! the mates of the brave ! 
The freemen who hallow'd the land of the slave ! 



Our name is a scorn, and our sabres are rust. 
Our palace a sepulchre gory in dust, — 
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But again shall its turrets gleam high in the air. 
And again shall the flash of our sabres be there ! 



Again shall the name of our Aga be known, 
A spell that o'ershadows the mosque and the throne, 
Again shall our foeman grow pale when he hears 
The tread and the shout of the fierce Janiziers ! 



For a time — for a time may the tyrant prevail, 

But himself and his pachas before us shall quail ; 

The fate that tore Selim in blood from the throne. 

We have sworn, haughty Mahmoud, shall yet be thy own. 



The warriors of ages, who fought and who bled 
With Osman and Amurath — the deathless, though dead! 
Are they destined to pass, like the sunshine of spring— 
Their fame to the winds, and their neck to the string ? 



By the Prophet ! the waves of the Euxine shall stop. 
The stars from the concave like hailstones shall drop. 
Ere the traitor and coward may hope to tread down 
The stainless in soul — tlie undimm'd in renown. 
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We warn thee, stern Mahmoud ! thy hour is at hand. 
Thou hast sharpen'd the lance, thou hast kindled the brand; 
We are gathering like tempests that gather by night ; 
Woe ! woe ! to thee, King ! when we burst in our might ! 
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IV. 



OH! MY LOVE AND I. 



Oh ! my love and I in the deep deep wood 

Have rambled all unseen, 
And, in its silent solitude, 

Beneath its branches green, 
Have dwelt on many a tender theme, 
Dreamt many a dear delicious dream. 



Oh ! my love and I o'er the silent sea 

Have gladly sail'd alone, 
Vl^hen all the blue waves, Meandering free. 

In silver sunlight shone. 
And we felt, when from the world removed, 
Our thoughts refined — our hearts improved. 
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Oh ! my love and I in the glittering hall 

Have mix'd with the giddy throng, 
For whom pleasure weaves her silken thrall, 

And sings her siren song. 
And we turn'd away with a sigh and a smile 
From fashion's glare and folly's guile. 



Oh ! my love and I, in the pale moonlight, 
By the devious mountain stream, 

Have bless'd the tranquil calm of night. 
And her gentle planet's gleam ; 

For 'tis ever beneath the starry skies 

That the bosom's holiest thoughts arise. 



Oh ! my love and I have lived on love. 

In passion's purest bliss. 
And surely the life in the world above 

Must be like our life in this, 
For our hearts and souls were intertwined, 
And every sense was instinct with mind. 
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V. 



TO WOMAN— A BUMPER! 



To Woman — a bumper ! come pledge me, my boys, 

And pledge me with heart and with soul ; 
Give the pedant his learning, the statesman his toys. 

But ours be the smile and the bowl ! 
Though it needs not the glow of the generous cup 

To make woman's presence divine. 
Yet, when bumpers are drunk, be the highest fill'd up 

To the Goddess who hallows the wine ! 



We love the dark juice of the ruby-Jiued grape 

For the bright thoughts it wreathes round the brain. 

Like the stars which at twilight from bondage escape. 
And come forth in the blue sky again ; 
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But the thought of all thoughts is of her we love best, 
The fond one whose heart is our own, — 

A thought whose efiulgenee obscures all the rest. 
As the sun walks through heaven alone ! 



Then to her, boys, to her be the bumper now erown'd. 

With feelings which tongue cannot tell, — 
If the tone of her voice be a magical soimd, 

If the glance of her eye be a spell, — 
If the flush of her cheek be the fairest of sights, 

If her lip be the holiest shrine. 
Then, believe me, the toast which her beauty invites. 

Turns to gold every drop of our wine ! 



If life be a good, 'tis to her that we owe it — 

If genius a gift, 'tis that she is the theme ; 
If love be a bliss, 'tis through her that we know it — 

Oh ! without her this world were a wearisome dream ! 
Then a bumper ! — a bumper ! if ever you fiU'd it — 

A bumper to her, both our hope and our pride ! 
A scheme for the future, if ever you build it. 

Fill a bumper to Woman, and make her your guide ! 
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VI. 



WHY IS MY SPIRIT SAD ? 



Why is my spirit sad ? 
Because 'tis parting, eacli succeeding year. 
With something that it used to hold more dear 

Than aught that now remains ; 
Because the past, like a receding sail, 
Flits into dimness, and the lonely gale 

O'er vacant waters reigns. 



Why is my spirit sad ? 
Because no more within my soul there dwell 
Thoughts fresh as flowers that fill the mountain dell 

With innocent delight ; 
Because I am aweary of the strife 
That with hot fever taints the springs of life, 

Making the day seem night. 
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Why is my spirit sad ? 
Alas ! ye did not know the lost — the dead. 
Who loved with me of yore green paths to tread — 

The paths of young romance ; 
Ye never stood with us 'neath summer skies, 
Nor saw the rich light of their tender eyes — 

The Eden of their glance. 



Why is my spirit sad ? 
Have not the beautiful been ta'en away, — 
Are not the noble-hearted turn'd to clay — 

Wither'd in root and stem ? 
I see that others, in whose looks are lit 
The radiant joys of youth, are round me yet. 

But not — but not like them ! 



I would not be less sad ! 
My days of mirth are past. Droops o'er my brow 
The sheaf of care in sickly paleness now, — 

The present is around me ; 
Would that the future were both come and gone. 
And that I lay where, 'neath a nameless stone, 

Crush'd feelings could not wound me ! 
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VIL 



I LOVED THEE. 



I LOVED thee till I knew 

That thou had'st loved before, 
Then love to coldness grew. 

And passion's reign was o'er ; 
What care I for the lip. 

Ruby although it be, 
If another once might sip 

Those sweets now given to me ? 
What care I for the glance of soft aflFection full, 
If for another once it beam'd as beautiful? 



That ringlet of dark hair — 
'Twas worth a miser's store ; 

It was a spell 'gainst care 
That next my heart I wore ; 
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But if another once 

Could boast as fair a prize. 
My ringlet I renounce, — 
'Tis worthless in my eyes : 
I envy not the smiles in which a score may bask — 
I value not the gift which all may have who ask. 



A maiden heart give me, 

That lock'd and sacred lay, 
Though tried by many a key 

That ne'er could find the way, 
Till I, by gentler art, 

Touch'd the long-hidden spring. 
And found that maiden heart 

In beauty glittering, — 
Amidst its herbage buried like a flower. 
Or like a bird that sings deep in its leafy bower. 



No more shall sigh of mine 
Be heaved for what is past ; 

Take back that gift of thine. 
It was the first — the last. 
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Thou may'st not love him now 

So fondly as thou didst. 
But shall a broken vow 

Be prized because thou bid'st — 
Be welcomed as the love for which my soul doth long ? 
No, lady ! love ne'er sprang out of deceit and wrong. 
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